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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


“Pouglas Tender and True.” 


“The soil that drank the Douglas blood, 
Shall never bear the Moor!” 
—Ayltoun’s ‘‘Lleart of the Bruce.” 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY A. T. W. 


So to the Spanish king the Scottish soldier, 
After the tumult of the bloody fray, 

Spoke, sitting mournful on the field of battle, 
Where cold in death his chieftain’s body lay. 


The day was won, but the heroic leader, 
Before whose lance the Moslem warriors fled, 
Just as the trumpets were for victory sounding, 
Upon its monarch’s heart lay cold and dead. 


But should the liberated soil, thus moistened 
By the dear blood of Douglas, ere endure 

To let the fruits of hard-won victory wither, 
And see, returning, the exultant Moor? 


No! though the struggle should be long and weary, 
Though hearts should faint and sicken in the 
strife, 
The land, redeemed with blood, should spurn her 
fetters, 
And rise triumphant into light and life! 
’Tis an old tale of sacrifice heroic, 
In days by-gone and iv another land; 
But no brave deed can perish, and the lesson 
That this may teach, would we might under- 
stand; 


For we have seen our patriot heroes falling, 


mathematical astronomer, he said, might convince 
naturalists of the necessity he was always pressing 
upon them of accurate work. Natural science offers 
/no such example as Rutherford’s, if he excepted 
| the single instance of Lionville, who, in making his 
‘observations on the caterpillar, which feeds on the 
| willow-bud, was obliged first to invent his tools, 
then learn to draw to record his observations, and, 
| finally, finding no engraver who was capable of 
{reproducing the point of his illustrations without 
| exaggeration, he was actually compelled to engrave 
}them with his own hands, and they still exist 
‘miracles of accuracy and beauty. Naturalists 
should heed the example of mathematicians, for 
they work in a much more pliable field. ‘We 
| know,” he said, turning to Rutherford with merry 
| scorn, ‘‘why we group objects together. You have 
| not grouped your stars; or if you have, you do 
not know why! Weare far ahead of you, after 
jall!’’ 
Prof. Gould now presented a paper which, we 
| presume, contained the tabular result freed from 
error of Prof. Rutherford’s observations. He had 
intended to give this work tu his friend, but Ruther- 
ford would not accept it. He showed that to re- 
,duce a sphere to a plane, and stellar orbits to 
| straight lines, involved many errors beside those 
| well known. We cannot help praising the work 
| Prof. Gould put on the blackboard. It was a com- 
| fort to see his equations, considering the sights 
_ with which we had been regaled. He showed how 
‘the photographs would simplify work; that obser- 
_vations which must be repeated over and over 


‘again in painful postures, in all sorts of nights to 


“own instruments, exhibited photographs of his 


. ; : " be reduced to one point in time before they could 
Shedding their blood for country and the right, : po ; y 
; ae : ; : be combined, could now be made in five seconds 
Starving in prison-pens, like wild beasts hunted, | ; 
- j ? ‘of any of the six fine nights of the year, and re- 
Marching with dauntless hearts into the fight. es : 
| duced at a man’s ease by months of closet work, 
Awl shall the earth, baptized in blood so precious, ‘slipper on, and cigar ready ! He considered Ruther- 
Again endure a traitor or a slave? | ford’s appliances the greatest boon to the astrono- 
Shall bloody treason rear its head triumphant mer since the invention of the first telescope. 
In the dear land that they have died to save? At this moment we saw the golden gleam of 
the badge of the mutual admiration society glim- 
| mering out of Prof. Pierce’s eyes, and we began 
\to pity everybody who had done well. Not mere- 
ily the praise of fertile inyention and mechanical 
: ; a | skill, he said, was due to Rutherford, but the 
And if, our traitor foes again uprising, quality which distinguished Bessel himself, that 
The call to arms should ring throughout our o¢ exhaustive research. Of more value was it to 
land, /young men than a wild spirit of adventure. If 
Still trusting in the God of Truth and Justice, the screw was needed, it was made; and how for- 
Stand up for Freedom, brothers, firmly stand! tunate he had been in confiding the reductions of 
; : " his observations to Prof. Gould, the man who had 
Crumbs from the Table of the Na- been intimate with every living astronomer in 
‘tional Academy.--No. ILD. 


° 

“The session of Saturday opened with the long- 
desired paper of Prof. Rutherford. ‘To give any 
idea of the interest this paper excited would be 
impossible. Prof. Rutherford not only told us 
what he undertook todo, but explained the neces- 
sary mechanism, showed us how he made his 


Forbidit, Heaven! Brothers, be true and fearless, 
And summon courage for another fight; 

A bloodless strife, where ballots are the weapons, 
To win a victory for ‘Truth and Right! 


| England, France and Germany, and knew each of 
them better than they knew each other. These 
men are congratulating themselves on their fifty 
thousand observations. What is to become of 
what they pile on to the poor geometers? Ten 
minutes may give us work enough for thirty years. 
A year will now give what a century can’t work 
up. The most refined observations of Bessel are 


now shown to be coarse. Given one thousand 


masterly inventions, and the maximum errors re-) ig : 
He had seen, in May, 1865, | '™es the stars, where are we to find one thousand 
ad seen, May, 165, | 
jtimes the men? 


: , Let Dr. Gould find them who 
that he could never succeed in taking photographs | : SNES : eee ; 
eve eeepe atic obientive: the visual. and ac ‘had shown in the service of the Sanitary Com- 
with the achromatic objective; the visual and ac- | mission 80 wonderfal a capacity to organize labor. 
tinic fucus not colliding, and it being impossible to | ; SP aS rae 
rrect the plate except very near to the center | The mind of the philosopher must be left free; 
co ec ec t , ‘) LT a vu ir ar . * . bs Ri P 
; : és : gue . inferior workers must be found to condense re- 
of the field. ‘Tremors in the moist atmosphere of | ee in 
Tey Wiecly gsikce- bin sieeieieih Tike MtMalal ai hi teaatd sults. Prof. Gould had employed twenty women; 
New York city increased his difficulties, injuring 3 
Ps : ” we must employ horse-power if we could! 
silvered mirrors so that it was necessary to coat | a ; aS y 
them every two or three days. In 1863 he had: Unhappy professor! who forgot the Swiss chiv- 
we ‘ve avs. Ve * a hee : s 4 
gas ahs tit as te dtoeint 4 tel ee alry of Friday morning and did not see in whose 
Cecile at it Was useless To atie é CLESCOPE 3 
j ; 5 pees At that moment an [Touwe-it-zer 
which should bring the visual and actinic foci to 3 ; : ‘ 
took aim, none the less dangerous because poised 


our plane; it would have been a useless compro- te ; 3 é 
“ tie ‘hei Teak liti f bot] t on smiling lips, and touched off by a spark from 
Inise, sacrilicing 1c best qualities oO OTH, ANC . . ’ ’ . . 
: : *“? anindignanteye. Gare!” Monsieur le Professeur ! 


sulting in their use. 


presence you sat. 


after many experiments, he had suceeeded im pro- Those who had sat still, like good children, un 
: “ Sat ’ b ’ ~ 


,der the hard but enchanting rule of mathematics, 
/ were now offered a bonne bouche that every child 
could appreciate, and no man or woman need dis- 
dain. 

Dr. Wilder offered us spiders alive and dead, 
application. Ile wished to show that something | = ih eee alver = ee erepae of — 
was always lost in methods purely mechanical, hae. speedy re peed apatvenie <F Se. peor: . 
the human eye having a power of adaptation not ey asi me “ aipudeape pueetens pn wk 

: Thus a debicotieerand.| the scientific details left out of his article in the 

the ee eile Atlantic, drawing very slenderly on its detail of 

i The tts with a happy power of description we have 
never seen surpassed. He told us how, when the 
insect dropped from his arm, a stranger, he seized 
a lead pencil and reeled off one hundred and fifty 
yards of thread in one hour and a quarter; that 
he had at last found a German plate which ena- 
bled him to name the creature Nephila Plumipes. 
In Italy, one hundred years ago, a book had been 
written about the Nephila, and a pair of stockings 
This 
book Dr. Wilder had translated and now offered 
plained. It has. no ‘power of accommodation, and to the audience. A certain Jones, who went to the 
records chaiteeant the ene huadicdth-et al tach™ Bermudas from Nova Scotia,described webs as large 
: as cart-wheels, which took the hats offmen’s heads, 

actual observers ever agree to within the one-hun- | which Dr. Wilder found no difficulty in believing 


ilo gets the im- | of the silk-spiders. 


ducing a photographic telescope, useless for vison, 
In this the red, yel- 
low and green rays which retard action are dissi- 


but giving excellent results. 


The image is taken on a screen of collo- 
dion. He had taken plates of the sun and moon; 
but the chief value of his work lay in its stellar 


pated, 


conferred on any lens. 
a-half inches would give to 
eleven-and-a-half-inch lens could not report. 
atmosphere is a great disturber. All observers 
know what it is to have stars jump double their 
Photography don’t 
Of the moon 
it furnishes a fine map to be filled in by accurate 
He showed how the er- 
rors oceasioned by reducing the curves in the 


own. distance on the field. 
give the distance but /ocates exactly. 


observation atterwards. 
heavens toa plane surface were to be obviated. 


In this actinic telescope how can we find the true 
focus ¢ Only by a process of tentation which he ex- 


made of its golden silk for the emperor. 


which the visual telescope cannot; nor will any two 


Ile said, as he proceeded to 


dredth of an inch on any focus. : : 
describe the web, that few persons knew how a 


age of the moon at 1.5 inches; and though peo- | 
common web was made; the only correct repre- 


sentation he had ever seen being that in Webster's 
dictionary. The thread which connects the radii 
is never broken, but proceeds specially, not in par- 
In the first 
place, the Nephila erects her scaffolding, after- 
wards consumed, and running about on that she 


ple see it of all sizes, from a cart-wheel to a din- 
ner-plate, this is the true size magnified fifteen 
times! 
stellar work he showed that it had taken images 


‘To shew the advantages of this glass in 
= ; : ‘ : allels, from center to circumference. 
of stars of the ninth magnitude; stars of the sixth wephinioce 
Ile had be- 
gun to work on the Pleiades, Bessel’s work on 


being the smallest before recorded. 


this constellation being so accurate as to make it, 


stretches out her radii, converging to a point four 


|their membranes. Agassiz said these facts were |mended by the plainest dictates of public duty | within her borders. If the Southern States were | ly-cultivated English minds are ominously silent 
to enfranchise their negroes in order to win their; when God, or immortality, or even progress, are 


full of novelty. They opencd interesting but dis- | ~~ jet race ic ager wed sie Sag 
tant sine The relation of the clean-cut susare ‘once wise oad ad. cncuhercaiiing and persist- 
| by which the skin of the head split, bore a still ent, has been, under Providence, one of the most 
! unknown relation to the structure of the animal. | important aad effectual means of insuring tolera- 
‘He desired to direct the attention of naturalists, ton and protection, and eventually justice, to the 
ee ; 3 : colored race throughout our land. 

and Dr. Wilder in particular, to two undescribed | Thus far, all’s well 

| spiders he had often seen at Nahant. One builds | : 4 

'a deep funnel of web, and conceals himself in some | 
underground structure, till his unhappy victim | 
‘tumbles over its edge. Another builds two verti- 
‘cal parallel columns of web, witha zig-zag stair be- | 
tween, which she runs up and down, and the use | 
‘of which is not understood. | 
| Prof. Pierce said the web of the Nephila looked | 
‘as a house might built by a blind carpenter. In 
reply toa question Prof. Wilder said he had ob- 


‘served differences of character in his spiders as . ‘ é ; 
I | Kossuth was then in the midst of his famous jour- 


| gre: wee i ats. : ‘ 
g me SORES Spot ~ ea cuits ak ‘ney through England and America which had for 
ee ee ‘its object the formation of a great Anglo-Amer- 
often made of individualities; he believed future RN ES against despotism. The Democrac 
‘observations would much reduce the number of s — Sage see y 
Besse ; : ig ._ | Was particularly loud in its professions of sympa- 
|spiders. LaConte said the splitting of the skin | ny ani ilked tig choca of Beankiii Pierce 
, would indicate its morphological and homological | *’ me a : 
| ; was thought by politicians—or certainly claimed 
structure. Agassiz added that the suture auch CC a SSF TRIE sympathy with 
| shown in the eggs of frogs one hundred years ago. | Sok wnlusios of items: Aleset ther eis dias 
«\ few papers were entered for January and the | I happened to be living in that city iiniin aaa iae 
| webtener ’ | J o ’ 
ee ie ans : 'be able to observe the same politicians when a 
We conclude our extracts with the remark that tical ¢ their hatred of d f 
the first dail ick ahall bs ulaels sy (eeneuee test of their hatred of despotism was af- 
- fi meted ae ‘ “a — \forded. England was engaged in war with the 
is sap teat aapasaer unspent ambien cesar gigantic despotism of the old world—Russia. 


| sion of the academy will entitle itself to the “carly p : 
Fis y y | I cannot answer for other regions of America; but 
‘ ot ites | I remember well that the great preponderance of 
'The New York Union League Club. sympathy in Washington was for Russia. At 
| . | that time there had been no offense against Amer- 
| BEOGR NEW TORK CORRESEONDENE: |ica on the part of England such as has since exas- 
i dis ‘ {perated all sections in America. There were 
|} Ithink it was Thackerav who said that the |P° s A 
| Englis! i, 1 bl tl icharges against England, indeed, but they were 
“english are the only ‘‘clubable sople on the 6 : Same 
8 Seog tee > eel . | merely the echoes of Calhoun’s anathemas against 
~ 5 


'earth.’’ If the benevolent satirist was now in) ° 
is : | her for hating slavery, and Andrew Jackson’s de- 


| the flesh, he would have to add, “and the Ameri- | hae : cif iS 
Spas : ‘ inunciations of George Thompson and other ‘for- 
cans.” We are rapidly learning the uses, advan-|_. Ge ai ; : 
| ; |eign emissaries’’ hostile to slavery. The undis- 
| tazes and influences of clubs. Our clubs are not; |“. ; ss 
fo. i s sakes | guised sympathy which England saw awarded to 
| hoary with age, nor redolent with historic and ert . i 
be ab ; | Russia by those who, at that time, represented 
‘literary reminiscences, like those of London; | : : : 
i 2 : | America, was very startling, and it led to some 
| but they are as luxurious in growth as are the,. f i 
bint é S | ingenious speculations as to the reasons for this 
| fruits in our gardens and the cereals in our fields. z : 
ee 7 i Se ; . | curious attraction between apparentextremes. Mr. 
| The Century Club of this city has the sprightli- | 


: p . Cobden, who warmly opposed the Crimean war, at 
‘ness of youth united to the refinement of : ¥ OPI : 


;woman’s nature and the judgment of maturity. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Conway’s Letters. 


Lonpon, Sept. 5, 1866. 
RUSSIA AND AMERICA. 
Fifteen years ago, I remember to have been 
one of a company which went to present an ad- 
dress of sympathy to Kossuth in Washington. 








|first thought that Americans were reprobating 
The elevating influences of our clubs is seen in heaven hens any in the interest of peace ; 
| the cultivated tastes, chastened tone, enlarged | at a ere re eterenty ioe 
| thought, social geniality, and generous impulses, peetred = painter, and that the we hues 
/of our citizens. In proportion to the frequency of sympathies at W ashington were unaccompanied 
“their gathering round the social boards of the ys eal are Hoeteees yeenerer- sity ~ we 
cece ed itemeins Vacncuik Gardin, emg OfL he plain to be denied that it was a Russia in 


clubs, ie ‘ : 
‘their duties as Americans, and feel the weight of mnerice sow boners which sy mpathised w iththe 
| Russia of the Old World. Russia and the United 


national responsibility that dignifies their charac- | Z mo: 
States together held more human beings in invol- 


‘ter and directs their steps into the paths of wis- ‘ 

‘does; WhiGh. aro albsadhe pulls of pou: Page servitude than all the rest silives world. 
| ah » saw . > pres 0 se of slavery 

| ‘The law of association as developed in clubs 20 Me presence of serfdom in one zap lavery ” 
‘is to humanize mankind, to assist deserving mer- , {¢ other had been the means of supplying corres- 
‘ponding institutions and conditions to the two 


Large unde- 


it, to per’ect freedom of speech in an atm> sphere spa : i 
of friendship, to decorate the graves of departed  COUMMeEs In which they prevailed. 
worth with a nation’s gratitude, to help every vir- veloped irae of territory, ssejegienes of ian sr 
| tuous but neglected cause, to pioneer new forces universal ignorance, feudal plantation and serf or 
t, |slave-masters. The international morality of a 
y people is always coordinate with their internal 
wealthy) with the approval and rewards of repre- condition; and the internal and unjust social con- 
sentative citizens. One of the best illustrations ‘itions of Russia and the Southern States (which 
iL can give of this statement, is the recently Prevailed at Washington) naturally found their 
| formed “Union League Club.” | public or international expression in a lax view of 
| Let me give you the history of the origin other nations’ rights. The history of filibustering 
lof this club in its own words, as recorded in its 2 the Southern States, the highway-robbery com- 
mitted upon Mexico, and several other things, 
show what the standard of national honesty was 


lof universal civilization, to crown the prophe 
teacher and patriot (be they poor or be the 


| just-issued report :— 

| “Three years ago, in the darkest hour of the 
Fwar, 2 few gentlemen met together at the rooms in America. The encroachments of Russia, which 
jof the Sanitary Commission tor the purpose of. were repelled by the Crimean war, show wlitt it 
| forming a Union League, a body ot men boun 
| together by loyalty and a determination to per- 
,petuate the Union. The objects of the associa- | ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 

tion were fixed, its means uncertain. It was’ It isa curious and suggestive fact that the un- 
| originally proposed to give ita popular form, and friendly attitude assumed by the leading. politi- 
, to appeal to the public sentiment by mass mect- |. saat a hacen lahat deaioed 
lings and addresses. But it was considered that | C#0S ane the upper classes of England toward us 
' while these means were most useful, they were in our late conflict with the South was rehearsed 
jalways sure to be provided for; that what we by ourselves—at least by those who represented 
‘needed was -reate ic sentime BS Aiea ‘ i 
/needed was not to create public sentiment, but to’ 4. when she was struggling with Russia. As 
reform it; that before teaching the public, il 1 ; : Set 
wanted to be sure we were right ourselves. We! vitter sneers about the long siege of Sebastopol 
‘needed to define the duties as well as the privil-' came from America as England ever sent out 
| eges of the citizen, not only what we might do, ahout the long siege of Richmond. The New 


| but what we must do, if we would bear a record | y- ie. mate 

;not unworthy of those who had gone forth to; York Me rald taught the London Tises of the later 
‘fight fur us and tor their country. Upon_ these war-period the whole art of insult. There is a 
' foundations the club was organized. It adopted curious parallel that might be drawn between the 


a basis so broad and so decp that every good cit- | moral and political elements of the two wars—the 
}izen must stand ipon it: unqualified loyalty to! Crimean ee dhe cig erat ta Mesicn To 2 
‘the government of the country, and unswerving | spudaaua aie eR. eae 
support of its efforts for the suppression of the | Tope the question of the independence of nation- 
jrebellion, This was the essential; all else we‘ alities has always stood where the question of 
(were ‘ * ¢ f ors We 8 r socia- ° . ‘ e 7 
were to learn; and as learners we sought associa- yegro.emancipation has stood in America. Euro- 


ope . 
The Be aes ; : : 
| pean radicalism is directed against Russia, Austria, 


was in. the land of serfdom. 





ition, loyalty, harmony, and free speech. 
| result was the Union League Club.’’ | 
| "The success of the club is remarkable. It now | 204 partly against the Pope and France, as the 
| has 842 members. On the 16th of February, enslavers of nationalities, and Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
(1865, it obtained a charter from our legislature. | C&8¥ouT, correspond to Garrison, Phillips and Sum- 
| ner. Now inthe Crimean war England and France 


| The objects of the club are thus set forth in its | 
traded before the world as grandly on the fact that 


' charter:— 

“The Union League Club, to be located in the they were engaged ina struggle with a gigantic 
‘city of New York, to promote, encourage and | despotism as we did on the fact that we were in 
sustain by all eepper means, absolute and unqual- | conflict with an inhuman oppressor; yet England 
! iy sé P , ’ Vv » » ” ' . . 
ified loyalty to the government of the United | anq France were not more bent on checking Rus- 
States, to discountenance and rebuke, by moral |", ¢ : wh 
and social influences, all disloyalty to said goy- |S! than they were on not liberating a single op- 
j; ernment, and every attempt against the integrity pressed nationality; and I need not say how long 
of the ee — in psp cua of Sy ~— we had our iron hand for slaves attempting to 
| to establish and maintain a library and a gallery | ¢ IS 

; a : Ae -, find freedom, even though lied a glovec 
lof art and military trophies, especially devoted | ” = wn seen * iti’ gloved 
‘to the perpetuation and illustration of the patri-|hand for rebellion. By making common cause 
otic services and sacrifices by which the existing with Poles, Circassians, Hungarians, and other 


: s ‘ : 
votes against the North, it would be the same’ spoken of. 


No skeptic can be happy; and Eng- 


jthing. But American liberals have no right to land is, amid all its comforts and its fabulous 


as : : | 
forget thatin the great system of oppression of weath, sad. 


Such weary minds envy more than 


/nationalities in Europe—which is, after all, the they pity the negro, who, in their imagination, 


sinners. Poland is still trodden under her feet, 
and thousands of Polish exiles still wander in Si- 
| beria by reason of her cruel edicts. Her treat- 
ment of Poland is systematic murder, and shows 
that she is at heart the greatest despotism of the 
Old World still. 
THE RUSSIAN SERFS. 

With regard to the emancipation of the serfs by 
| Russia, there is a scarcity of information. A book 
{has just now been published by Chapman, & Hall, 





European slavery—Russia is still the greatest of in the simplicity of his faith lives amid the shin- 


ing walls of his New Jerusalem undimmed by a 
doubt; and they think that it would be a cruelty 
to drag him into all the shopkeeping meanness, 
the canker and care, and the cold, resultless in- 
tellectuality of a society which is to them a curse. 
One who will recur to Carlyle’s lyric, the only 
one he ever wrote, on “The Moth?’ which is 
found in the volume of his Miscellanies, and find 
him seeing in the moth, lured by the candle to its 
death, a symbol of his own aspirations for the 


| edited by Prof. Morley, entitled, “Sketches of} light, asking ‘‘What gained we, little moth?” 


' Russian Life before and during the Emancipation 
lof the Serfs,”” which gives us a very interesting 
‘account of the immediate condition of the empire 
and of the emancipated serfs afew years ago. The 
author of the book was an Englishman who had 
| resided for many years in Russia. Whilst on a 
| visit to London, he met with an accident which for 
|some time confined him to his room, and it was 
|during this tedious confinement that he jotted 
' down his reminiscences of what he had observed 
(in Russia during the important changes referred 
‘to. He was evidently not averse to serfdom be- 
fore it was abolished, and his book shows that if 
bom has hitherto been a Russia in a large part of 
| 

! 





America, there was also a large and not very mer- 
|ciful America in Russia, The serfs were treated 


| will read that which is the wail of the English 
‘mind in this century. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Far different are the feelings with which I 
ithink of Charles Kingsley’s course in this and 
{similar matters. As the old saying runs, ‘‘Dia- 
| monds may have flaws, but flaws do not make 
| diamonds. In that long vaporous tail which 
| follows the mad comet, and at the thinnest, most 
vaporous extreme thereof, you will find Kingsley. 
| This man who came before the world as a writer 
of Chartist novels, has been found ready to yield 
to every social temptation which he ever described 
a hero as vanquishing, and{has at last become 
‘such an utter flunkey, such a wretched sycophant, 


‘that his ideal of a reward for the negro-butcher 





»” 





very much as the slaves were in the Southern | Eyre is that he shall be made a peer! This 
| States; and it is plain that after their emancipation ‘from the author of Alton Locke! But this is only 
| by the Czar the practical change in their position _an expression of the general and habitual char- 
was not much greater than that which has followed | acter of Kingsley, whose life is one long piece of 
/emancipation in America. Emancipation in Rus-|servility to titles and wealth. There is about 
| sia, however, had the great advantage of not hav-|him a look of coarseness which plainly shows 
ling been forced upon hostile masters as the | the low origin of which he is ashamed, and which, 
‘result of their subjugation by the sword. The | together with his former poverty, make him, in 
| majority of them evidently felt that it was the re-| the absence of any magnanimity, a coward in the 
sult of a great national necessity, and bowed! pulpit and a sycophant in society. By this means, 
to the decree with far more promptness than we in the general dearth of brains among the paper- 
can expect from the South. There are indeed | nobility, Kingsley has crawled up by favoritism 
reasons to believe that much. oppression still ex-| to be Professor of History at Cambridge; and his 
ists, and that the higher classes have no idea of | only success there has been in making himself 
‘granting the emancipated serfs full political priv- the laughing-stock of historical scholars. At 
ileges. In all the interchanges of compliments | last the taunts at an English institution having 
that are going on between Captain Fox and the | such an ignorant man for a professor are begin- 
| Czar and his courtiers, it will be observed that the ning to come from the continent, and England 
So Kingsley’s 





subject of emancipation, both as to serfs and ne-! cannot stand a continental taunt. 
groes, is kept ominously in the background; and | professional days are likely to draw to a dishon- 
jit is to be feared that the work of justice is) orable close very soon. The Pall Mall Gazette, 
‘far from being completed in cither country. So! the highest university authority in England, 
‘let us not be too swift with our sympathies. We! last night prepared the way for his decapitation. 
cannot just now claim much applause for America; After noticing the continental ridicule of Profis- 
| sor Kingsley, the P.M. G. deals with him in a 


| for the measure of justice she is meting out to the | 
‘ | 4 
jnegroes; and I fear that the nearer we get to) way worth quoting. It says:— 
The tact is that Mr. Kingsley in his new capac- 
ity is literally unable to utter a single sentence 
| without showing his total and absolute untitness 
: : for his place. His mind is the oe typically un- 
| American, Moses certainly has some ways that judicial mind among modern Englishmen; and 
even if he had the critical faculty, he has no store 
of knowledge whereon to exercise it, nor, when 
x 5 pee ee laway trom the trout-stream and the Devonshire 
Nevertheless, the Czar being in his proper place | sea-beach, has he any sense of the sacredness 
| —he belongs to the bronze period of society—is a | of an ascertained fact. We should like to know 
what his brother thought of his making Mr. Eyre, 
| stone-hatchet in the hands ofa civilized man. The | the other night at Southampton, walk 700 miles 
ey 2 ge ese erase | round the Gulf of Carpentaria, instead of 1,100 
gradual declension of Presidents in) America) mileS round the South Australian Bight, the real 
‘from the times when our republic was not so dis-| scene of Mr. Eyre’s heroic caesar bs is 
. . r i F lvery characteristic s that we should have 
jtant from its Old-World origin, until now the} ¥°T charac oko of me that ee y 4 
ae : 2 é ‘fallen foul of the Professor, not for his gross geo-_ 
White Ilouse emits the chatter of a chimpan- | graphical blunder in the very teeth of his broth- 
| zee, is beginning to excite the attention of politi-;er’s article in Maeudlan, but tor his idealizing 
It is a sad thing for an Ameri- | the House of Lords, and doing homage to his 
fown ideal. We strain at this, and we swallow 
| | Hereward and the Roman and Teuton and the 
forced to apologize for us by saying (as one of! Frenchman co nowine in the sixth century, brought 
' them does)—‘‘It is necessary that English people} in merely to enable the professor to make a point 
iby calling him ‘‘master of the situation, like 


| should understand that the present situation is an! , m2 : 
jevery Frenchman,’’ exactly as a pointmonger 


interregnum, not a reiiction—a delay, and nota’ pints pis allusion in popular writing; and the 
, dead-lock ; and especially that, these ebullitions of false Ingulph, and the Sophy of Egypt, A. D. 
! Presidential intemperance notwithstanding, gov- | 1066, and the Goths in Scandinavian clothing, 
, ernment by billingsgate is not yet, and never will | and the shocking farrago of tripping dactylics 
t : : . ,, | Which he, we had almost written blasphemously, 
| be, established in the great American republic.” | cooks to pass off upon us as a representation of 
ENGLISH REACTIONISM. | the glorious semi-spondaic mareh of our forefath- 
, : ers’ alliterative verse, the true rythm of Beowulf 
Nevertheless, our English friends have about) and the Heliand and the Edda. ~ 
jas much as they can do to attend to their own} wk. PHOUDN: 
| horrible declension, the most shocking symptom! J] jaye been very glad to sce as a gleam across 
| of which is not that ex-Gov. Eyre, the Jamai | these shadows that one man of genius, Mr. J. A. 
[butcher of negroes, should be feted at South-| Froude, the historian, who is connected by mar- 
sampton. I remember that Massachusetts men! riage with Kingsley, and is an intimate friend of 
| touched glasses with the assassin of their Senator | Carlyle and Ruskin, whose reiictionism he has 
| whilst he was yet on the verge between life and! heen supposed by some to share, has given some 
‘death, but that Carlyle and Ruskin should be signs of movement in the other direction. Fraser’s 
| highest on the committee for his “aid and defense” | \fagazine, which he edits, was that which did the 
jis hardly less discreditable to human nature. | most signal service for reform in the late Varlia- 
| What should we have said if Emerson and Low-} mentary struggle, and its current number (Sep- 
jell had assisted in a testimonial to Preston S.| tember) has some most telling criticisms on the 
| Brooks? I speak of these men with pain, rather! Eyre affair. He has undoubtedly parted from 
than with anger, for I know that they are both) the reidctionists. M.D. C. 
entirely sincere, and that they are taking this | Bit ey ae Se 
| horrible step in the same spirit in which Teufels- | 
| droekh drank his toast—Die Sache der Armen in| age 
| Gottes und Teufels Namen,—only the name of Lonpon, Sept. 6, 1866. 
God has long since dropped out of the toast. It! CONTRASTS OF THE TWO CITIES. 
‘is sad to find Carlyle in his old age, a wild, mad | My letter of Paris and London must be only a 
“comet, wandering through space in despair, find- | series of instantaneous views from the two places ; 
|ing in it only chaos and anarchy, utterly without, simply a review of the impressions which the two 
faith, and coming in contact with the earth only cities have made on one who has visited them for 
to blight the clear atmosphere of truth and jus-, the first time, and so it may sometimes be wanting 
It will be many years before the young) in connecting links. But if I can give you some 


| Russia the less reason shall we find to go into rap- | 
tures over her standard of internal or internation- 


fal righteousness. ‘The Russian, no less than the 


;remind one singularly of Pharaoh. 
| THE CZAR AS AGAINST THE PRESIDENT. 
! 


more lonely being than a President who is as a 


eal philosophers. 
/can in Europe to have the friends of our republic 


aris and London. 


. tive. 


ete times as near the top of the web as the 

the best test of his own work. One plate exposed . I eb as the bottom. 
three or four minutes gave him forty-three stars. | 1 ike t é 
: . 'and round like the common spide i ssi 

On that Aleyone oecupied twenty seconds, which Secgeas : ’ ——.- ider, impossible to 
‘do, with the functional center of her web where 


Instead of wasting time by trying to work round 


was such an enormity that it) required examina- wirgy! : 
tion. He found this extraordinary breadth to pro- she places it, she — back and forth drawing up 
eoed trom her own light, increased by radiation °®*" thread at the point where she attaches it to 
within the tube of the instrument, and showed how 


a bit of gauze removed the difficulty. This breadth 


the radius with a sort of loop, which inclines it a 


little toward the center. This web is perfectly dry 


; . . i inclastic,—wo ver catch a fly. S$ ‘- 
was filled up by repeated impressions, not by an ind inelastic ould never cateh a fly he be 


struggle against rebellion has been characterized.” | victims of the despotism they talked so largely 


The club has boldly and emphatically declared 
,its faith in impartial rights. Inso doing, it has 
set an admirable example, and extended an influ. 
ence in behalf of good old abolition radicalism. 
Its resolution on the subject should be widely 
known. I give it as an important fact in the po- 
litical history of our State “In June, by a vote 


of a large meeting of the Club, in which there! 


| was only one dissenting voice, it was 


| about, the allies might—as every man in England 

and France knew—have finished the war in a 
_ week. But Palmerston and Louis Napoleon were 
the Seward and McClellan, and they preferred 
failure to the liberation of Europe. For this evi- 
dent animus the English radicals, led by Cobden, 
attacked the Palmerston Ministry precisely as 
Phillips attacked that of Mr. Lincoln, and had Se- 
| bastopol held out as long a: Richmond they might 


instant’s exposure and printing. The telescope 
follows the star ina prolonged exposure; if it is 
not quite prompt it only elongates the star in the 
direction of right ascension. He had at first ap- 
prehended trouble trom the shrinking of the col- 
It had not come; if it did he had stilla 
Now, to 


ascertain the worth of his work, a micrometer was 


lodion. 
resource ina certain tenacious varnish. 
necessary; nove in existence could be adapted to 
this instrument, so this also he must make him- 
He deseribed this great achievement and 
Of all his work the 


making of a micrometer-screw seems to have ap- 


self. 


showed a photograph of it. 


yelled him most. Tle may never have feared 
death: annihilation may have no terrors; but it is 
niysterious screw! He explained it.—a creature 
with forty-cight threads to the inch, and eight 
The extraordinary accuracy of the 
work done by it we can only measure by the 


inches long! 


amazement of the authorities present who pressed 
eagerly about him. He described his eye-picce 
with its besecting lines, and witha certain horizon- 
tal error proceeding from a peculiarity ef his own 
Prof. Lesly said he had the same experi- 
ence in field-work. Three months of work Prof. 
Rutherford threw away because he did not suffi- 
ciently understand his own instrument. He be- 
lieved that, henceforth, no observatory would be 
complete without a recording glass. 
in conclusion, how he had forced the light into the 
right direction within the tube by a supplementary 
Agassiz ruse, hot with enthusiasm. This 


Vision. 


He show ed, 


le us. 


gins again where the work stopped, and covers 
the whole web with a viscid and elastic gum, 
which arranges itself in drops, according to the 
She will 


not spin a vertical web, but insists on an angle of 


attraction ot cohesion, along the web. 


seventy degrees, and hangs at the functional een- 
ter on the under side of the web. Although her 
Vignette shows cighteyes, Dr. Wilder is contident 
the Nephilais blind to objects, and can only dis- 
tinguish light from darkness. When a fly is en- 
tangled the spider gees out on a radius to devour 
it; but if eg her rad 


to the center to shake the web and ascertain from 


vs cannot see it, and returns 
the vibration where its weightdrags. He has seen 
two of these enormous spiders approach each oth- 
er entirely unconscious of each other's presence 
ull their legs interlocked without touching. If 
they touched, ever so slightly, /o/ would turn tail 
The male is to the female in 


weight as 1 te 125, 


and run away. 
sometimes as Lto 150. He 
seems to have only a generative function, and she 
carries him about on her shoulder. They change 
their skin strangely; the hard head and thorax di- 
vides evenly across the front; the soft body is 
dragged out through two wounds which one might 
say were across the shoulder. For some days it 
eats voraciously and becomes sluggish. The top 
}of the head snaps up; the head shows and en- 
larges; it splits across the shoulders; the abdo- 
men is dragged through; the old skin is off, but it 
still holds the jaws, palpiand legs. This happens 
slowly at first, but he had had spiders pull their 


jown legs off. They hang thirty minutes to harden 


Fie EK ge: ies gio Club of the have succeeded in forcing the allies to proclaim 
city of New Lork, invokes the influence ot the in favor of the nationalities. 
national authorities In the establishment of a sys- : ; ‘ age 
,tem of suffrage in the late rebellious States, ess prevented this; but there is nota liberal in Eu- 
‘which shall be equal and just to all, without dis- rope who does not know that every invaded na- 
tinction of color. tionality of Europe wears its fetters to-day because 
This resolution did not remain on the minute- Palmerston and Louis Napoleon decided not to 


The too-swift suc- 


book as a ‘dead letter;”’ the club entorced if as soon break them when they had the opportunity to do 
as itcould. The first occasion of doing so was so. With us the length of the war broke down the 
a mournful one. The occasion, however, was a persistent effurt to preserve slavery; though our 
memorable one in modern history and in human war ended too svon for the work to be clearly and 
progress. Here I preter giving the club's record thoroughly done. 
of its generous, manly and Christian. conduct:— 
“In the month ot April, on the occasion of the 
passage of the remains of President) Lincoln 
through New York, the members of the club 
were invited to take partin the procession. — In 
doing so, they felt it their duty to see to it that other! On the part of Russia it is chietly the re- 
Sine : a How-citivo sens - aertad.) 5 . . yer 
no chiss of their tellow citizens should be exclud- suit of a desire to outdo her enemies, England 
ed trom the same privilege. By unceasing et- 
forts, both of committees and of the club itself, : 2 
and with the cooperation of the War Department advantages that America will presently have to 
at Washington, and of die police authorities in| bestow upon the nation which she shall regard 
New York, they were enabled to insure a respect- | as her best ally. ’ 
pable representation of colored citizens in the pro- - 
cession, and to make it certain that no such ques- 
tion would be raised on any future occasion.” 
This one act did not suffice for the club; it that a Russo-American alliance may vet dictate 
marched on to aid the treedmen. It did so with the map of the world. On the part of America it 
a will, an energy, anda purse, unstinted and un- is probably but little more than a flirtation as yet. 
erudzed. pi he American liberals are consenting to the thing 
| “With every step forward which the soldiers on the ground that Russia has emancipated her 
made, came the freedmen of the nation—first as serfs. I do not wish to detract from the merit 
‘ontrabands, then as soldiers, now as freeme oe : : 
contrabands, then as soldiers, now as freemen, snd advantage of this. It is certain, however, that 
and soon to be as citizens; and these too, we touk, 
as the most suffering and needy of the nation’s ‘ 
poor, into the sphere of our benevolent and patri- consequent upon her defeat by the ailies. She 
i ic aen = 4 rege Lice ahiea * | - isfi 
jetic activa. It was a course which, whi's recum-' needed to have a people, and a satisfied people, 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA, 
But what is the basis of the complimentary in- 
terchange which, through t:e valiant Captain Fox, 
Russia and America are now making with each 


and France, and to gain some great commercial 


She sees with joy the uneasi- 
ness which heradvances towards the United States 
occasions at Paris and London, and really believes 


it was done by Russia from an internal necessity 





minds of England, not strong enough yet to re- idea of the difference between the two I shall be 


ject his weaknesses whilst absorbing his strength, 
will be rescued from the baleful intluence which 
leads them to worship force and to despise weak- 
ness. Itis a strange insanity which leads the 
chief genius of England to turn into a philosophy 
the savage plan which tomahawks the child or 
woman that happens to be weak. The reverence | 
that used to be in his mind next to that for God, 
' the reverence, namely, for that which is beneath 
us, seems to have clean gone out of his mind. 
Mr. Ruskin is also sincere; but in his case it is 
because, having wandered from his own orbit, 
having left the study of art for that of socialogy, 
he found himself as weak as he had before been 
strong; and when he was at the mercy of any 
strong spirit which should come near him, the 
great wild comet came near and absorbed him. 
Mr. Ruskin is one of those fine but effeminate 
He has 
gone into social reictionism just as Brownson 


natures that cannot endure to the end. 


went to Romanism, or Huntington into the Epis- 
copal church. Starting out on the path of philo- 
sophie and religious speculation, he found, to his 
dismay, that every step multiplied doubts. He 
tuund that certainties were for fools and children; 
he lost his early faith, and is now without any. 
In talking to him once about slavery, I adduced 
the enforced ignorance which slavery made ne- 
cessary, and gave him many instances in which I] 
had known negroes hungry for the learning which 
it was illegal to give them. He merely replied, 
and it was one of the saddest things 1 have ever 
heard, that he had never found, in his ewn expe-- 
rience, that increase of knowledge had made him l 
covet the same for others. I say this was sad, | 
for it was to me the keynote of much of the fear- 
ful reaction which I find going on here, and which 
The Anglo-Saxon 
mind, having reacied its highest peak of culture, 


is soon to spread to America. 


looked to get from it such a view as should solve 
thesproblem of the universe; it really has looked 
jinto a vast abysm of skepticism. The most high- | 


satisfied. It scems to me the first impression 
Paris produces on a stranger is that he is really of 
not the slightest consequence in the world, and 
that it makes no difference to any one whatever 
he may choose to do or say. If he chose to stand 
on his head in a corner of the street it might pos- 
sibly make one or two turn their heads to glance 
at him, but they would manifest no surprise, pro- 
bably, and would be perfectly willing that he 
should amuse himself as suited him best. The 
result of this impression is a delightful sense of 
liberty to do just what one pleases. Public opin- 
ion not troubling itself about him, he follows the 
Lent of his own inclinations, and is relieved. In 
London it is entirely different. One feels that he 
is of no consequence, too, but in a different way. 
The British subject considers that one not also 
born a British subject is hardly worth his atten- 
tion, apd everything he does for you impresses 
you with the idea that he is really profoundly 
sorry for you, you know, that you had the mis- 
fortune to enter upon your existence in any other 
country ; but, oh dear, that can’t be helped, and it is 
really quite a pity. But he teels at the same time 
bound to see that you transgress none of the rules 
of society, and one teels his eye upon you at every 
In short, in London, one feels anything but 
There is a certain inde- 


turn. 

free to do as one pleases. 

finable but very perceptible sense of restraint. 
DISTINCTIONS THAT ARE OLSERVED. 

Paris streets are clean, and the new ones very 
broad. In the evening they are brilliantly lighted, 
so that one can distinguish faces almost as well as 
by daylight. London streets are dirty, though to 
be sure one does not sce how they could help 
being so under such leaden skies and the com- 
bined influences of smoke and rain. In the eve- 
ling the glare of lightis by no means overpowering. 
Iam sure there is a constant stream of carriages 
in Paris, but, for some mysterious reason, they 
don’t seem to make so much noise as in London. 


of vehicles of all kinds, and the never-ceasing 
clatter of horses’ hoofs, with jar and rumble and 
jolt, that he longs to leave cities altogether and 
never see one again. 
PARISIAN AND LONDON SOCIAL LIFE. 

“Pleasure-loving Parisians,’’ L suppose, is the 
| Tight tune. Every one that one meets looks 
| cheerful and contented. Almost every one is 
/neatly, nicely dressed. People walk as if they 
had some business on hand to be done, but they 
| do not jostle one from te pavement in their eager- 
ness to attend to it. I grant there is a bluse, 
ennuye look on the faces of the young men. They 
are not faces that inspire one with respect or trust; 
but no where in Paris did I see, even in the poor- 
est and narrowest streets, such faces, so lost to all 
kindly and humane feelings, so cool and deter- 
mined-looking in crime, as one can meet by scores 
in crossing any one of the bridges in London— 
faces that would scorn all appeals for pity; de- 
graded, brutal faces, where it would seem hope- 
| less to rouse any expression of affection, of sym- 
pathy, of goodness; terrible faces on men and 
women, too, where it seems as if God’s image had 
been blotted out; faces that recall all we have ever 
read of London crime and misery. Indeed, London, 
to an admirer of Dickens, is a strange place, peo- 
pled with his creations. Names that have become 
familiar to us in his pages meet our eye at every 
street-corner,—the Inns of Court, St. Paul’s 
churchyard, Temple Bar, Red Lion court, Chan- 
cery lane, the Strand, &c. They all call up mem- 
ories. Mrs. Dombey descends from her elegant 
carriage behind us. David Copperfield takes 
humbly his chops and beer at some tavern where 
the inviting sign hangs, over the door, of ‘‘well- 
aired beds.”’ Esther Summerson comes quietly 
out of a store at our elbow. The master of Do- 
the-boys’ Hall is in London at present, looking for 
more pupils. The Rev. Mr. Chadband sometimes 
walks by his side, and as for Sykes, and Nancy, 
and scores of others, we meet them every day. 
Per contra, in Paris we are haunted by the great 
French revolution. The Place de la Bastile 
swarms with the angry mob. Up the long ave- 
nue to Versailles-palace surges the cruel multi- 
tude, and Marie Antoinette’s memory haunts the 
balcony. XVI. mounts the scaffold to 
| meet his death, and terror reigns in the capital. 

AMERICA’S WANT. 

Give us, in America, in our America, more for 
the common people to see. Give us picture-gal- 
Give us museums 





Louis 


leries, galleries of sculpture. 
of models and curiosities, and throw them open 





| freely. More and more it seems to me that every 
step we take in this direction isa great gain. I 
| go to the Louvre in Paris, to the National Gallery 
in London. 
people, the poor, soldiers, countrymen, standing 


before the works of Rubens, or Murillo’s exqui- 


I sce in both places the common 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


site Holy Family, and I always am sorry when 
I think that we have no such places for our peo- 
ple. Let us build them. 
of art and beauty, and let the generous public 


Let us collect all things 


spirit of the American nation fling wide-open the 
doors to the poorest comer. Why cannot we too 
have zoological gardens, and not only travelling 
Why cannot we have a Crystal 
Palace where our people shall learn what their 


inenageries / 





| nation has done and can do. Where they shall 
| have models of our bridges, and vessels, and use- 
If we really felt the 
If we 


ful inventions of all kinds. 
necessity, we should have these things. 
cannot have originals, let us have copies,—ut let 
us have them. 


| with statues, also, that even the laborer, going to 


And let us beautify our streets 


j his daily task, may catch a glimpse of grace and 
beauty which shall do him good, though he know 
it not. ‘ 
PERE LA CHAISE. 

Pere la Chaise, in Paris, looks gloomy and sol- 
Long rows of tombs, or rather stone closets 
once tombs, are not beautiful. It looks like a 
strect of a city, stiffand ungraceful. Well known 
names meet the eye everywhere, and the tombs 


emn. 


are nearly all decorated or trimmed, for it is hardly 
a decoration, with stiff wreaths of tmimortelles or of 
wire-work. Rachel's remains lie here, and on the 
floor of her tomb lie thickly scattered the cards 
of her friends, who make it a practice to call once 
a year and Jeave their cards, as if they were call- 
ing at her door. That is thoroughly French. No 
other nation on the face of the earth, I think, 
could do that. 
EXTRAVAGANCE, 

There is something which is better expressed 
by the word “outrageous’’ than any other in the 
French character. It seems as if they hesitate at 
nothing. No extravagance of expression is too 
great for them. They do and say the most out- 
rageous things in the most matter-of-fact and 
commonplace way. It has seemed to me in both 
these cities that one might read the character of the 
people by the style of signs over the store doors, 
if he knew nothing else of them. The houses of 
mourning, as the French call the stores devoted 
to mourning goods, are got up in the most elab- 
orate style in Paris. No faintest semblance of 
color appears on their front, and heavy designs of 
black upon a white ground, gloomy pilasters or 
pillars, with black and white stripes, invite ap- 
proach. Everything seems somber and gloomy, 
and when one thinks that this is only for eflect, 
the cool way in which the sacredness of sorrow 
is mocked has something very unpleasant in it. 
Over the door one reads, instead of the name of 
the proprietor, ‘‘aux immortelles, 
de charite.” A store, whose windows display the 
most fascinating toilettes for little girls, is inscribed, 
i another, “aus graces infan- 


” 


or ‘‘aus sveurs 


” 


“a la petite coquette ; 
tiles.” Perhaps an establishment for the sale of 
tobacco is dedicated ‘a la jolie Jeannette,” and a 
fancy goods store bears the inscription, “au hon 
diable.’’ 


LONDON WAYS. 
Now come in fancy to London, and you shall 





see, instead, in the middle of a long sign-board, 
simply the word, “Brown,” “Kent,” ‘‘Ward,”’ or 


” 


| “Jones. The window is the only advertisement 


of the style of goods to be found, and one is im- 
| pressed with the idea that really every place is 
{so well known and so very respectable, and of so 
| high standing, that it is quite unnecessary to make 
invidious distinctions by mentioning first names 


| 
| There the one word stands plumply 


| or initials. 
“by itself, and it says, 

My name is Kent, and that is quite all that I shall 
’ Iam in some doubt 
}about one sign, which bears in the same way 


“Lam a British subject. 
| . . , 
| condescend to inform you. 


‘only one word, and that is in large capitals, 
“Hinvesr.” Now whether this is the name of 
or whether it is intended as an ad- 


”? 


‘“‘the party, 
monitory invitation a /a Anglaise, 1 have not been 
able to decide. Once in along while a spice of 
American shop is seen, as when the public is in- 
| formed that this is ‘‘a genuine sell-out,” but 
| usually the signs are eminently quiet, dignified, 
| and altogether respectable. 
LOCATING OBJECTS. 
Both cities have the most wonderfully built-up 
places in them. in Paris, for instance, we at- 
tempted Gen. Grant’s system of tactics to reach a 
| certain church, and we flanked it all round, if that 
expression is allowable, but no entrance could we 
find. There was the spire, but the church which 


There one gets so weary with the constant rattle | supported it was so built around that we could 
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not reach it, and were obliged, finally, to retreat, 
“fearfully demoralized,” and doubting the evi- 
dence of Our Own senses. 

NATIONAL POLITENESS. 

French people are polite, too polite, sometimes, 
for one feels it is not based on real kindness; but 
at any rate it is a relief not to be stared at and not 
to be laughed at to one’s face. Butthe English? 
I have tolil you before what I thought of them as 
casual acquaintances in travelling, or rather as 
fellow travellers, for they disdain to be acquaint- 
ances; so perhaps I am only repeating myself. I 
feel really grateful to whoever wrote the lines— 

“‘gorgonize you from head to foot 
With a stony British stare” — 
for expressing my feelings; and no words could do 
it better. The English in their homes and with 
their families may be very kind-hearted, but they 
are certainly the most disagreeable people to 
strangers that it is possible to conceive of; and all 
the English people whom I have met here have 
the most indescribable drawl in their way of speak- 
ing, the most unexpected downward inflections. 
I suppose it cannot be affectation, for it seems uni- 
Otherwise I should call it so without 
doubt. In the men it sounds like the most won- 
derful condescension. In a woman like the most 
exquisite indifference to all created things. I fancy 
I should know an American at once by his quick 
and nervous enunciation alone. Then, no matter 
what the Englishman is talking about, he informs 
you continually that ‘‘you know,” and inevitably 
inquires, “Don’t you see?” It sounds as if it 
meant “Oh dear, you ought to know all this with- 
out giving me the trouble to tell you. Itis really 
quite tiresome, and I am sure you must see by 
this time.’’ I feel like a very dull student who 
cannot understand something that has been kindly 
explained a half-a-dozen times, and am really quite 
ashamed of my stupidity. For instance, I inquired 
to-day, of a gentleman, if the train in which we 
were riding passed through Spitalfields. His an- 
swer was, ‘‘Oh dear, no! Spitalfields is quite on 
the other side of London, you know.”” To which 
I humbly but firmly answered, ‘Indeed, sir, I 
don’t know anything about it.’’ He afterwards 
gave me as areason why they did not burn wood 
on their locomotives, that their engines were not 
adapted to it, “you know.”’ I could not fail being 
struck with the force of this reason, and spent the 
rest of the time, till we arrived at London bridge, 
in meditating on the wise arrangement by which 
the great rivers always were made to run by the 
large towns. 
LITERATURE AND ART. 

Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Toilers of the Sea’”’ costs here 
a pound and a half, while we can buy it in Ameri- 
ca for seventy-five cents. A gentleman in a book- 
store where I spoke of that, said “O yes, but that 

is a clear case of piracy,” at which | fired an Ala- 
bama gun by retorting, “The Americans are not 
the only nation'thatcarry on piracy.” George El- 
jot’s new book costs three guineas and more. 

It is of no use for me to speak of paintings at 
Versailles, at the Louvre, at the National Gallery. 
I suppose it is heresy, but I cannot admire Turn- 
er’s pictures. If there is such a school as the 
splash school, they seem to me to belong to that, 
and beside the finished and quiet pictures they 
are strangely unsatisfactory. At Mad. Tussaud’s 
waxwork exhibition, we were greeted by the faces 
of Lincoln, Grant, Johnson and McClellan, who 


versal. 


must recognize her ordinance of secession as null 
and void from the beginning, and ratify the con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting slavery ever- 
more, but she must also repudiate ‘‘every dollar 
ot indebtedness created to aid in carrying on the 
rebellion.’? It was he who ordered the dispersion 
by military force of any legislature chosen under 
the rebellion which should assume power to make 
laws after that rebellion had fallen. It was he 
who referred to Congress all inquirers as to the 
probability of representatives from the States 
lately in revolt being admitted to seats in either 
house, and suggested that they should present 
their credentials, not at the organization of Con- 
gress, but afterward. And finally, it was he, and 
not Congress, who suggested to Gov. Sharkey 
of Mississippi, that 

“If you could extend the elective franchise to 
all persons of color who can read the Constitution 
of the United States in English and write their 
names, and to all persons of color who own real 
estate valued at not less than $250 and pay taxes 
thereon, you would completely disarm the adver- 
sary, and set an example that other States will 
follow.” 

If, then, there be any controversy as to the right 
of the loyal States to exact conditions and require 
guaranties of those which plunged madly into se- 
cession and rebellion, the supporters respectively 
of Andrew Johnson and of Congress cannot be 
antagonist parties to that contest, since their record 
places them on the same side. : 

It being thus agreed that conditions of restor- 
ation and guaranties’ against future rebellion may 
be exacted of the States lately in revolt, the right 
of Congress to a voice in prescribing those con- 
ditions and in shaping those guaranties is plainly 
incontestible. Whether it take the shape of law 
or of a constitutional amendment, the action of 
Congress is vital. Even if they were to be settled 
by treaty, the ratification of the Senate, by a two- 
thirds vote, would be indispensable. There is 
nothing in the Federal Constitution, nor in the 
nature of the case, that countenances an excc- 
utive monopoly of this power. 

What, then, is the ground of complaint against 
Congress # 

Is it charged that the action of the two houses 
was tardy and hesitating! Consider how mo- 
mentous were the questions involved, the issues 
depending. Consider how novel and extraor- 
dinary was the situation. Consider how utterly 
silent and blank is. the Federal Constitution 
touching tbe treatment of insurgent States, whether 
during their flagrant hostility to the Union or after 
their discomfiture. Consider with how many em- 
barrassments and difficulties the problem is beset, 
and you will not wonder that months were re- 
quired to devise, perfect, and pass, by a two-thirds 
vote in either house, a just and safe plan of recon- 
struction. 

Yet that plan has been matured. It has passed 
the Senate by 33 to 11, and the House by 138 to 
36. It is now fairly before the country, having 
already been ratified by the legislatures of several 
States and rejected by none. Under it, the State 
of Tennessee has been formally restored to all the 
privileges she forfeited by rebellion, including 
representation in either house of Congress. And 
the door thus passed through stands invitingly 
open to all who still linger without. 

Are the conditions thus prescribed intolerable, 
or even humiliating! They are in substance 
these :— 

I. All persons born or naturalized in this coun- 
try are henceforth citizens of the United States, 
and shall enjoy all the rights of citizens evermore ; 
and no State shall have power to contravene this 
most righteous and necessary provision. 

II. While the States claim and. exercise the 
power of denying the elective franchise to a part 
of their people, the weight of each State in the 

Union shall be measured by and based upon its 
enfranchised population. Ifany State shall choose, 
for no crime, to deny political rights to any race 
or caste, it must no longer count that race or caste 
as a basis of political power in the Union. 

III. He who has once held office on the strength 
of his solemn oath to support the Federal Consti- 
tution, and has nevertheless forsworn himself and 


treasonably plotted to subvert that Constitution, 
shall henceforth hold no political office till Con- 





were standing in a group apart. An American 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kansas and Min- 
nesota, will do likewise, and that a true restora- 
tion, a genuine, abiding peace, that will endure, 
because based on the everlasting foundations of 
humanity, justice and freedom. 
Marcvs L. Warp, New Jersey, Chairman. 
Joun D. Derrees, Indiana, Secretary. 

Horace GREELEY New York, 

S. A. PURVIANCE Pennsylvania, 

Wiriram CLaFLin.. . Massachusetts, 

N. B. Smitners 

H. W. Horrman........... Maryland, 

H. H. StarKweEaTuHer......Connecticut, 

R. B. Cowen..............Ohio, 

Joun B. CLarkKe...... N. Hampshire, 

SaMvuEL F. Hussey Maine, 

Asrauam B. Garpner......Vermont, 

J.S. Fowrer.............. Tennessee, 

Burton C. Coox...........Illinois, 

Mars Gippincs... Michigan, 

De PoSECRES 26 os. ste 5 48 Iowa, 

A. W. CaMpBELL...........West Virginia, 

S. Jupp....... Wisconsin, 

D. R. Goopioe............North Carolina, 

S. H. Boyn........ Missouri, 

W. J. Cornine............ Virginia, 

Tuos. Simpson............Minnesota, 

C. L. Rosrnson... ..- Florida, 

Newton Epmunps.........Dakotah. 


“WARRINGTON” ON THE ABOVE ADDRESS. 


Now that Johnson has ceased blundering, (at 
least on the public highway ,) the Republicans think 
they must begin. If the address of the Republican 
National Committee, just published, is Greeley’s 
work, itis a pity Raymond was turned out. Who 
authorized this committee to say that the Consti- 
tutional amendment is the Congressional plan of 
reconstruction, and that the doors of the Senate 
and Honse are invitingly open to the delegations 
from any ex-rebel State which sees fit to ratify it? 
Such is not the fact. Congress has made no such 
declaration, and probably never will. Mr. Claf- 
lin’s name is signed to this address, but he never 
could have consented to it, for it is in point-blank 
contradiction to the public sentiment of the Massa- 
chusetts Republicans. Is any body fool enough 
to suppose that if South Carolina had ratified the 
amendment, in July, as Tennessee did, that 
South Carolina members would have been admit- 
ted? No. Then why put forward this false and 
mischievous document? No good politician makes 
pledges for himse}f or his party, as to what he will 
do or refrain from doing, a year or a month hence. 
Mr. Lincoln never got caught in any such stupid 
scrape. Never cross the river until you come to 
it, was his motto. ‘This address is New Yorkish, 
all over. There is undoubtedly a great reform in 
New York politics. Weed and Raymond are out 
of the way of the Republicans, and yet Greeley, 
instead of putting up the bars against their re- 
entrance, and so insuring a comparative condition 
of decency, erects a platform on which Raymond 
stands as squarely as himself, and Weed, also, for 
ought I know. ‘Raymond voted tor the Consti- 
tutional amendment, and, if this national address 
contains the ultimatum of the party, is as good a 
Republican as Greeley, and as much entitled to a 
Republican nomination as ever he was. Never 
was there more stupid folly in this world. Within 
afortnight the political and moral sense of the 
country has been stimulated as never before by 
the presence of the Southern loyalists, who said, 
almost unanimously, that while the Constitutional 
amendment was right, it is not enough. On the 
other hand, impartial suffrage is a necessity. Here 
is a wholly new state of affitirs, arising since Con- 
gress adjourns. Nobody doubts that the cause of 
equal rights will be infinitely stronger in the next 
Congress than in this—that is to say, unless the 
purblind New Yorkers who got up the national 
address succeed in their idiotic policy. 


Two Matters of Public Intcrest. 
JOMNNSON’S TREACHERY IN 1865, 


To the Editor of the Boston Journal:—An article 
in your issue of yesterday entitled ‘‘Vallandig- 
ham’s Statement,’ quoting his words, that he 
had from ‘‘President Johnson’s own mouth that 
he never was with the Union Republican Party,” 


might feel pleased by the compliment paid to his | 


country if he were not obliged to turn his back 
upon Davis and Slidell in the adjoining room, and 
if he were not informed by the catalogue that 
Davis, ‘elected by the people of the Confederate 
States of America to be their chief, has for three 


years batiled all the efforts of the North to subdue | 


the South, the Southerners having displayed 
courage and spirit equal to the ancient Greeks.” 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, ETC, 

Through Westminster Abbey an American 
wanders with strange feelings as he reads name 
atter name familiar from childhood on the walls, 
on the floor, everywhere; and here, more than 
anywhere else, recognized his kinship to the Eng- 
lish nation. ‘There is something human and love- 
able in the abbey, and one likes to linger there. 
With St. Paul's it is different. That is immense, 
cold, and oppressive. It wearies one to remain 
init. There is nothing kindly about it. 
below, in a gloomy vault, sleep the remains of 
Nelson and of the Iron Duke, and one’s thoughts 
gladly turn back to the grand dome of the ‘‘Inva- 
lides’’ at Paris, where the tomb of the first Napo- 
Jeon stands in light and air, surrounded by every- 
thing that is beautiful and attractive. 

GOOD-BYE TO THE OLD WORLD. 

And so we say good-bye to Europe, and turn 
our faces westward once more, where across the 
broad Atlantic lies our fatherland with all her 
taults, with all her wants, but with a great life 
throbbing in her unknown in these older coun- 
tries. We come back to Americaand to work more 
than ever grateful that wherever her flag floats 
there is our home, more proud of her excellen- 
cies, more jealous of her honor, more contident of 
her future. Recognizing what is good in Europe, 
admiring what is lovely in art and nature, one 
would not be content to rest in its easy lite while 
there is so much to be done in America, and while 
he could help her along ever so little to her true 
place among the nations. A. E. 





Address of the National Union Com- 
mittee to the American People. 
A 
Fevtow Cririzens:—Very grave differences 
having arisen between your immediate represen- 
tatives in Congress and the President who owes 
his position to your votes, we are impelled to ask 
your attention thereto, and to suggest the duties 
to your country which they render imperative. 
We shall avoid the use of hard words. Of these, 
there have already been too many. And, that the 
matters in issue may be brought within the nar- 
rowest compass, let us first eliminate from the 
controversy all that has already been settled or 
has never been in dispute. 


The republic has been desperately assailed from | 


within, and its very existence seriously imperiled. 
Thirteen States were claimed as having with- 
drawn trom the Union, and were represented for 


Down | 


gress, by a two-thirds vote, shall remove or mod- 
ify the disability. 


diated nor invalidated; and no debt incurred in 
| support of the rebellion shall ever be assumed or 
paid by any State; nor shall payment be made 
tor the loss or emancipation of any slave. 

V. Congress shall have power to enforce these 
guaranties by appropriate legislation. 

Such, fellow-citizens, are the conditions of re- 
construction proposed by Congress and already 
accepted by the loyal legislature of ‘Tennessee. 
Are they harsh or degrading! Do you discern 
therein a disposition to trample on the prostrate 
; or push an advantage to the uttermost ‘ 
| embody aught of vengeance, or any confiscation 
| but that of slavery! We solicit your candid, im- 
; partial judgment. 

What is intended by the third section is simply 





to give loyalty a fair start in the reconstructed ; mistake is on his part. 


States. Under tl® Johnson policy the rebels mo- 


} nopolize power and place even in communities | 
Their | and that Vallandigham tells the truth. 


where they are decidedly outnumbered. 
generals are governors and members elect of Con- 
gress; their colonels and majors fill the legisla- 
tures, and officiate as sheriffs. Not only are the 
| steadfastly-loyal proscribed, but even stay-at-home 
rebels have little chance in competition with 
those who fought to subvert the Union. When 
this rebel monopoly of oftice shall have been 
broken up, and loyalty to the Union shall have 
; become general and hearty, Congress may re- 
| move the disability, and will doubtless make haste 
| to do so. 
We do not perceive that the justice or fitness of 


IV. ‘The national debt shall be nowise repu- | 


Do they | 


you close with the question, ‘‘ Wil the riddle of 
Andrew Johnson's character ever be read 2?” 

Perhaps I can throw a little light upon the 
‘darkness. It will be remembered that in June, 
11865, South Carolina sent a deputation to the 
' President. On the first day of July, 1865, at the 

Astor House, in New York, I heard one of that 
| delegation say to a released rebel prisoner sub- 
stantially this: ‘We are coming outright. The 
| Republicans will find themselves disappointed. 
| We have seen the President and he is with us. 
/ Hie will take the lead of the Democrats, and 
-with their heip we shall have things as we want 
them.” 
| He mistcok me, I presume, for a released pris- 
oner, and so was very frank and jubilant in his 
expressions. I had at the time the fullest confi- 


| dence in the President, and remarked on going 


‘out to one present with me, “He will find the 
How insanely these men 
_ cling to the hope of ruling this country.”’ 

It seems, however, that he did know Johnson, 


I commend these correspondent testimonies to 
the frank, honorable character of Mr. Johnson, to 
the consideration of Henry Ward Beecher and 
others, who have sincerely supposed him honest. 

It is not strange that honest men should believe 
such double-dyed, deliberate, premeditated treach- 
ery as Jolinson’s impossible. 

A CLERGYMAN OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

SEPTEMBER 21, 1866. 


GOLDWIN SMITH ON BUTLER’S WOMAN-ORDER. 
Lo the Editor of the London Standard.—My at- 





the fourth section—prescribing that the Union 


Theresremains, then, but the second section, | 
which prescribes in substance that political power | 
in the Union shall hencetorth be based only on | 
that portion of the people of each State who are | 
deemed by its constitution fit depositories of such | 
power. In other words: A State which chooses 
to hold part of its population in ignorance and | 
vassalage—powerless, uneducated, unfranchised— | 
; shall not count that portion to balance the edu- | 
| cated, intelligent, enfranchised citizens of other | 
| States. | 
| We do not purpose to argue the justice of this | 
| provision. As well argue the shape of a cube or} 
| the correctness of the multiplication table. He | 
| who does not fic/ that this is simply and mildly | 
| just, would not be persuaded though one rose | 
| trom the dead to convince him. ‘That there are | 
| those among us who would not have it ratified, | 
| sadly demonstrates that the good work of eman- | 
| cipation is not yet complete. 
| ‘But,’ say some, ‘this section is designed to | 
! everee the South into according suffrage to her | 
| blacks.”’ Not so, we reply; but only to notity | 
| her ruling caste that we will no longer bribe | 
| them to keep their blacks in serfdom. An aris- | 
| tocracy rarely surrenders its privileges, no matter | 
| how oppressive, from abstract devotion to justice | 
,and right. It must have cogent, palpable -rea- | 
| sons for so doing. We say, therefore, to South | 
| Carolina, “If you persistently restrict all power 
; to your 500,000 whites, we must insist that these 
no longer balance, in Congress and the choice of | 
| President, 700,000 Northern white freemen, but | 

only 300,000, If you keep your blacks ever. | 





tention has been called to an article in your jour- 


public debt shall be promptly met, but that of nal of Monday last, intimating that I am “out of 
the rebel confederacy never—is seriously con-| place in a community of gentlemen,’ 
tested. | ground that when visiting the army of the Unit- 


” on the 


ed States in Virginia, 1 was the guest of Gen. 
Butler. 

I understand that a similar attack was made 
upon me by you, in nearly the same terms, while 
I was absent in America. But I did not care on 
my return to revert,to the matter, which was by 
that time somewhat out of date. ‘To tell the 
truth, Lam disposed to be a little regardless of 
anonyinous attacks on personal character. — It 
scems to me that they hurt no man’s honor in the 
eyes of those who know what honor is. 

When a stranger visits the army of a govern- 
ment in aliiance with his own, and is hospitably 
received by the General in command, it is no 
business of his to scrutinize minutely the charac- 
ter and conduct of his host. The English officers 
and gentlemen who visited the quarters of Mar- 
shal Pelissier before Sebastopol did not think it 
necessary before accepting his hospitality, to go 
into the question respecting the massacre of 
Dahra. 

1, however stand in no need of this plea. Be- 
fore t entered Gen. Butler's tent or took his 
hand—before I accepted any invitation which 
was likely to bring me into contact with him—I 
had satistied myself that the charges made against 
him by the partisans of the South—so far, at 
least, as they concerned his honor—were entirely 
unfounded, and in particular that he had never 
given up the women of New Orleans, as was 
alleged, to the violence of the soldiery, nor mal- 
treated, or threatened with maltreatment, any de- 
cent woman whatever. His proclamation threat- 
ened women who grossly insulted officers and 


more in serfdom, it must not be because we | soldiers in the streets (going the length of spit- 
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Terms of Readmission. 


The address of the National Union (Republican) 
Committee, which we give in full this week, sug- 
gests terms for the reiidmission of the lately re- 
bellious States which are wholly inadmissible if 
we desire permanent peace and security in the 
Southern States. The acceptance of the pending 
constitutional amendment, as is argued, will not, in 
our humble judgment, be the only condition which 
Congress will impose for the return of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of those States. Espe- 
cially will this be the case, if, as is now probable, 
the next Congress shall be stronger in numerical 
majority, and far more advanced in moral tone, 
than the present. 
that what is intended should be frankly stated and 
universally understood. 

We deny the authority of the National Commit- 
tee to put forth any such terms as their address 
expressly offers. Who gave them the right thus 
to speak? Surely no national convention—most 
certainly no vote or voice of Congress. On the 
contrary, Congress expressly refused to say the 
adoption of the amendment would ensure repre- 
sentation, and omitted all expressions as to what 
would be its ultimatum in this particular. Wiser 
than the author of this address, its members have 
thus far refused to tie their hands, and limit their 
power, by any declaration of what they would do 
in a certain contingency. They have resolutely 
refused to decide how to cross the river till they 
came to the stream. Following the example of 
Abraham Lincoln, they have indulged in no 
pledges to bind future conduct, but have left the 
question open, to be decided at the proper time as 
circumstances may warrant. Ie is the wise poli- 
tician, as the fortunate man of business, who tram- 
mels himself with no conditions that shall hamper 
the exercise of his best judgment when an emerg- 
ency arises. 

But, aside from the want of authority for this 
suggestion, it is the weakest political policy that 
could be offered. Supposing that, with the mani- 
fest deteat of the Johnson party, under the advice 
of Seward, Weed, Raymond, the New York Lerald, 
and others, the President should insist that the 
Southern States should adopt this amendment, as 
he insisted they should adopt that decreeing eman- 
cipation, or a repeal of their secession ordinance, 
or the abnegation of the rebel debt, and they 
should adopt his advice and ratify the amendment, 
does any sane member of the party believe they 
would be admitted to Congress without further 
guarantees? Not in the present temper of the 
loyal heart, most assuredly,—not, if the dominant 


nence, or to compass its defeat. 


righteously than there is now. 
would be absolutely needed; and Congress, im- 
perilled by the danger which environed it by the 


necessity, have at once to go further, and provide 
other safeguards of security and peace. 

To understand the subject we are discussing 
fully, we should say the address is the product of 
Horace Greeley, whose political policy seems to 


as nearly as is possible to that of his encmy, so as 


It is a policy which hopes to gain a few of that 
enemy’s adherents, while, in fact, it jeopardizes 
the loss of more friends than are gained, through 
disgust and indifference. It is a policy which 
gives the career of a party a@ downward inclina- 





| tion, instead of inviting to higher and fairer ficlds 
/of political statement and aspiration. In a word, 
itis the New York style of management, which 
ever hesitates about placing the party on the sound 
base of principle, but keeps its feet treading the 


The difference between the reliability of Massa- 
chusetts and New York Republicanism is just the 
difference between the policy of Greeley and his 
friends, as illustrated in this address, and that of 
Sumner, Andrew, Boutwell, and the State Com- 
mittee, of the Bay State. 

The fallacies of this address should be discard- 
ed at once. There is nothing but danger in their 
reception. ‘They are plausibly stated, and there 
is a simplicity of expression and illustration in 
their presentation which is grateful, yet seduc- 
tive, to the common mind. But they are political 
heresies, nevertheless, which should be denied, 
denounced, and everywhere exposed. Congress 
cannot stop in its work of reconstruction at the 
adoption of this amendment, if it would; and it 
is the height of folly, fraught with ever-incrcas- 
ing perplexities, if it is allowed to be understood 
by the States South and their copperhead friends 


are to be accounted good enough to come back to 
Congress. 


ture; and the public voice, the utterances of rep- 


and most valuable of all—assure us that no settle- | 
ment, such as the patriotic North demands, can, 
or will be, had, until this is assured throughout 
the States lately in rebellion. This decreed, all | 
else will be harmoniously subordinate and cooper- 


atively effective. 





Criticism of Renegades. 


The Nation newspaper of New York, we ob- | 
serve, in its desire to emulate the propricties of | 
the drawing-room in conducting a political journal | 
jot decided opinions, remonstrates at the line of ar- | 
| gument used by the Zribune and Commonwealth in | 
{commenting upon Mr. Beecher’s apostasy. The | 
cause which the .Vation espouses is a good one, | 
and in ordinary times would have our fullest re- | 








spect if consistently advocated by that journal, | 


Better for all parties, therefore, | 


party understands what is to assure its perma- | 
In truth, there | 
would be no more confidence that South Carolina | 
and Louisiana would then do justice and walk | 
Other guarantees | 


adoption of this amendment, would, as a political , 


be to assimilate the platform upon which he stands | 


to steal some of his ‘‘thunder,’’ as the phrase goes. | 


shitting sands of expediency and compromise. 


North that immediately on the ratification they | doubted right to establish measures for the con- 
é Sage: ; | legislation that are necessary for the complete res- 
The fact is, the people are rapidly |," oy. aad I 
coming to the conclusion that IMPARTIAL SUF- | 


! . o . 
FRAGE is the only guarantee of safety for the fu- | by the aid of the army and navy he might have 


resentative-men, the tone of the press, and the ap- | ynderstand that the tried patriots of this nation 
peal of Southern loyalists—the last the strongest can never be used to overthrow civil liberty or 


| tain liberty and equality of rights everywhere, 


love of approbation, desire of singularity, or any 
other weakness. While they remain in the cause, 
they are to strive for its success, in their own way, 
itis true, but for the common object, as do the great 
mass of their co-laborers. They have no right to 


arding the cause they have espoused. Such men 
cannot be ignorant that they will endanger the 
common purpose in the course they are pursuing. 
They know their tergiversations will grieve their 
friends and elate their enemies. 
ny and apostasy of such men should be speedily 


fled with patriotism and confused every colored 
recruit by his decision against the full pay of the 
/black soldier; and Henry Ward Beecher risks 
| constitutional liberty by his sympathy with the 
| atrocious political heresies of Andrew Johnson. 
| Just as is the magnitude of the offenses in these 
and similar cases should be the animadversion of 
the press. And the words which best express the 
| thought in view of the wrong done to justice and 
liberty should be those employed. The greater 
| the example of wrong-doing, the stronger and the 
sharper the condemnation. Beecher knows he is 
wrong in his position; knows he controverts a 
whole lifetime of pulpit advocacy by his specious 
|apologies for treason—for that it is, whatever 
smoother word we may use. And we should just 
as soon think of glossing over the fact ofa cler- 
gyman being caught in a brothel, a physician ad- 
ministering poison to a patient, or a lawyer betray- 





so rank and dangerous an offense as that of a pro- 
fessed loyalist abandoning the cause of liberty and 





| furnishing strength to every rebel and semi-traitor | 


iin the land. Journals of ‘‘eminent propriety” 
;may mildly remonstrate at such conduct, if they 
will; but we prefer to use terms that will convey 
to the reader some conception of the intense in- 
dignation we feel at such baseness. 





The Pittsburg Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Convention. 


« 

Another significant demonstration of the power 
of the loyalty of the people was given in the as- 
|sembling of this convention on Tuesday and 
| Wednesday last. It proved the largest conven- 
| tion ever assembled on this continent. Thousands 





upon thousands of the brave heroes crowded the | 


| streets, and overrun the neighboring towns. Pitts- 
burg was a city of flags by day, and an oriflamme 
of glory by night. 
proportion of the delegates even to get inside of 
the hall, holding three thousand, where the ses- 
sions were held. It was enthusiasm and deter- 
| mination personified in twenty thousand earnest 


men. 
teenth Massachusetts Regiment, who resigned his 
| place in the Treasury department at Washington 
| because denied the privilege of attending the con- 
| vention, was made temporary presiding officer, 
jand Gen. (now Governor) Cox of Ohio, perma- 


nent president. Two vice presidents and two 


secretaries, and two members of the Committee | 


on Resolutions, from each State, every man of 

; Whom was present, were appointed. Gen. Butler 

| was chairman of the latter, and on the second day 

presented the following "platform of resolutions as 
the unanimous voice of the committee :— 

Ly the Soldiers and Sailors of the Army and Navy 
of the United States in Convention Assembled :— 
Be it Resolved, That the action of the present 

Congress, in passing the present constitutional 

amendment, is wise, prudent and just. It clearly 

defines American citizenship and guaranties all 
his rights toevery citizen. Itplaces ona just and 
equal basis the right of representation, making 
the vote of a man in one State equally potent with 
the vote of another man in any State. It righte- 
ously excludes from places of honor and trust the 
chief conspirators and guiltiest rebels, whose per- 
jured crimes have drenched the land in fraternal 
blood. It puts into the very frame of our govern- 
ment the inviolability of the national debt, and 
the nullity, forever, of all obligations contracted 
in support of the rebellion. || Applause. | 

Resolved, That it is untortunate for the country 
that these propositions |ave not been received in 
the spirit of conciliation, clemency and fraternal 
fecling in which they were offered, as they are the 
mildest terms ever granted to the subdued. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Resolved, That the President, as an executive 
officer, has no right to a policy as against the leg- 
islative department of the government; that his 
attempt to fasten his scheme of reconstruction 
upon the country is as dangerous as it is unwise; 
that his acts in sustaining it have retarded the 
restoration of peace and unity; that they have 
converted conquered rebels into impudent claim- 

'ants to rights which they have forfeited and places 

| which they have desecrated, and, if consummated, 

it would render the sacrifices of the nation useless, 
the loss of the lives of our buried comrades vain, 

}and the war in which we have so gloriously tri- 

jumphed what his present friends—at Chicago in 

| 1864—declared it to be,—a failure. | Applause.] 
| Resolved, That the right of the conqueror to leg- 
|islate for the conquered has been recognized by 
| the public law of all civilized nations—by the op- 
‘eration of that law for the conservation of the 
, good of the whole country, Congress has the un- 


| trol of the revolted States, and to pass all acts of 
toration of the Union. 
Resolred, That when the President claims that 


|made himself dictator he insulted every soldier 
|and sailor in the republic. He ought distinctly to 


popular government. |Tremendous applause. | 
Ltcsolved, That the neutrality laws should be so 
amended as to give the fullest liberty to the citi- 
zen consistent with the national faith; that the 
great Union Republican party is pledged to sus- 


and, therefore, we tender to all people struggling 
for freedom our sympathy and cordial cobperation. 
{| Applause. ] 

Resolved, That the Union men of the South, 
without distinction of race or color, are entitled 
to the gratitude of every loyal soldier and sailor 
who served his country in suppressing the rebel- 
lion, and that in their present dark hours of trial 


run into extravagancies of theory or speech, haz- | 


Hence, the muti- | 


quelled. Joseph C. Lovejoy attempted treachery 
to the temperance cause; William Whiting tri- | 


ing the secret of his client, as to daintily allude to | 


It was impossible for a large | 


L. Edwin Dudley, a private of the Thir- | 


1866. 








ical as it may sound, incur responsibility to a far | In fact, we have scarcely seen any notice of his 
greatcr extent than I should gain power. I do) Jaborious and faithful services. The results have 


| not wish a place of responsibility without all the ; 4 ; 

| power which should suncmain’ It seems to. been — and read, aud aenranbte a. . oe 
| me that I can, in present circumstances, serve our With tears, at times with laughter; the — acre 
| cause better out of Congress than in it. ‘cles have relaxed or grown rigid as mirth or in- 
Tet me congratulate you on this auspicious | dignation has been stirred by the absurd conceit 


opening of our political movement. You have | ‘ ; Pineal 3 
y i : Asi ; » President; but the dex- 
shown that, if true to the flag, you can decide on or bold diabolism of the : : all 
_ which head Congressional honors shall rest. If trous-fingered and subtle-brained author of a 


| we are thus true, our movement, under the full these emotions has scarcely been noticed in the 
pr ll mang discussion, will soon ripen to ponderous journals that elaborated the minutest 
ri success. . 7 ° 
: ae inci ; so 
Most cordially, your fellow citizen, incidents of the wonderful trip. Let this be 
Wenpett Purturrs. | no longer. Let him be remembered and ever 
Sept. 24, 1866. ‘honored. And if ever the Congressional or the 
Had Mr. Phillips consented to stand for Con- | Union Republican Committee do print a collec- 
gress he would have had an enthusiastic and un- | tion of the President’s late speeches as a cam- 
yielding support from a large circle of personal ' paign document, let the name of Gosrient stand 
| friends, with a fair chance of success. It is not! out on title-page in bold relief as the author and 
| to be disguised, however, that there was some | finisher, not of our faith, but of Johnson’s politi- 
| risk of defeat to be encountered, and this many | cal career, who is buried, by his exertions, be- 
judicious friends advised him not to take. It ineath the scorn and contempt of the American 
would have been an unusual honor to Massachu- 
setts to have elected such a man to Congress. 
The only additional name mentioned for the va- 
cancy from this district is that of Ginery Twich- 
, ell, President of the Boston and Worcester Rail- 
road. Could he be induced to accept, he would 
| make a most excellent representative. Public-spir- 
ited, sound in political faith, interested in all good 
works, with a large acquaintance with business- A new Southern authoress will make her debut 
| men, we could always rely on Mr. Twichell to before the reading public in November next. She 
come up right in votes and speeches—of the lat- | belongs to an old and wealthy Carolina family, 
| ter, however, he makes but few. but she now resides in Louisiana. Great care has 
We regret to hear that Mr. Edward Atkinson | been bestowed upon her education. 
cannot allow the use of his name from his intricate | complished and well-read. She has arranged with 
and pressing business connections. Blelock & Co. to become her publishers, but has 
The nomination, it will be seen, will be made | bound them not to make known her name unti$ 
next Friday. she gives permission. The young lady’s nom de 
_ — — — plume will be ‘*Fadette,’’ and the title of her maid- 
A Mayor tor Boston. en-work, now in the printers’ hands, is ‘‘Ingemis- 
es co.”’ [have seen a few of the set-up pages; they 
The selection of a new Ward and City Com-|.. ). ‘ 3 aye if 
| mitt ial : , ; ad Cc ty G * | indicate delicate tracings of fancy, and keenness 
mittee, having in charge the nor ) ‘Deis : . = 
fess Be 3 8 Be : is 25 apenas Of of vision; but one cannot judge of the merits of 
/ county and city officers, combined with the intima- : ‘ . . . 
: ; ; anew writer from a casual inspection of a score of 
| tion of Mayor Lincoln, last January, that he pages 
. . - . - Ps nad 
should not again be a candidate for reélection, ‘ : . : 
; : desires her work to be judged on its merits or de- 
impel us to say a few words, thus early, upon the : . . 4 
: : : merits; not because of her social position. 
selection of a candidate to succeed to the mayor- SY 
oe THE UNION-SQUARE MEETING. 
Gite ; The Democrats commenced their campaign in 
Boston stands to-day the second commercial . F De: 
: f the Uni Her ind etal ; our city last Monday night. ‘To induce a large 
city of the Union. er industrial and mercantile : , . 
A ‘ ‘ ‘dl i ‘d eee pa _ gathering, the “grand stand” was tastefully drapec 
Interests are rapidly exte ag y d- . P ‘ 
; Be i ! Y CHtenNing, sud, ka the re-} with flags, gorgeously lighted with gas, decorated 
urn of quiet and ¢ ue ace 5 y . 4 
ill ee e ati shige ing gp ecun with mottos and portraits. A band played oper- 
WILL rapic augment in pros e > . : 
ca y ie s g perity pik a atic airs. Three other stands were erected; rows 
| are rapidly extending, and ere ars large | 
lt f y Sea ap er opts. arge | of small flags were stretched from the stands to 
| tracts of now unoccupied territory, wi cov- : +6 
: é I ; <2 | the tops of the houses. Red fire was plentifully 
ered with the residences of her citizens. It has | ,. é : 
: : displayed, colored balls were thrown up during 
been the good fortune, thus far, of Boston to have : 
the whole night, crackers constantly banged, can- 


nons boomed, and rockets ascended to delight the 
children. It was a most theatrical affair. At no 
Many servant-girls 
The 


speakers were only feebly cheered. There was not 


people! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter from New York. 


New York, Sept. 22, 1866. 


A NEW CANDIDATE FOR FAME, 





She is ac- 





The lady conceals her name because she 


| chief magistrates who appreciated the needs of a 
growing city, and who have answered the wishes 
as executive officers of a people peculiar in’ their 

| views as to the order and propriety of their city. 

Ofall our mayors, none, however, seems to us 

to have responded better to the desires of the com- 
munity in this regard than the present incumbent, 

| Mayor Lincoln. Alive to the growth and prosperity | 
| of the city, yet prudent in recommending question 
able expenditures; native toits soil, and hence filled 
with a lively interest in everything pertaining to its 
| fame; with an easy and affable courtesy to citizens lentire speeches not comprising fifty sentences! 
| aml siyengerss at senys lentes ae aepropmen oe | What an oratorical out-pouring for a prospective 


their minds that the city is most creditably served ; | wovernor of our State! 
By & « - 


time was the square crowded. 
and children had gathered to see the show. 





a hearty, jovial delight. Not one speaker was able 
to rouse the multitude to full and sustained ap- 
proval. The meeting was chilled by a large num- 
ber of Republican watchers. The speeches were 


of the dullest order, and of transparent sophistry. 





Mayor Hoffman spoke from the three stands, the 


seers : The speakers condemned 
| honest, conscientious, and experienced in all the 


/ Congress, denounced radicals, praised Johnson, 


multiform interests of the city; and with a con- 
nection with several important municipal matters 


} extolled McClellan, and ridiculed impartial suf- 
frage. Several speakers spoke of the South be- 


that c: ye Close , se year, Mr. Lin- | - é ae . 
at cannot be closed the present year, Mr. Lin | ing “excluded” from the Union; of course, the 


Jur} | South did not withdraw from Congress, did not se- 
*' ry eC » ros » ste an) eas . : 
during the current year, should be requested by a. his foolish balder- 
general call to again accept the position he now so Alto- 
© yr ; r » | vr ra e . . 
honorably holds. In our judgment, the city cannot gether, it was an unimpressive ctlort by corert 


» T— ssil a ri s ye > yis —— | H i z 
do better—possibly will not do so well otherwise— | treason to deceive the people; and it won't succeed. 


coln, we have become more and more convinced 
from its sister States. 
dash was not applauded by the meeting. 


| 


than to claim his services, despite his expressed 
determination to withdraw from publie station. The Republican State Committee does not in- 
We are aware that many are of the opinion that , tend to print any campaign documents. All its 
no one officer should too lengthily hold position ; | funds will be devoted to stumping operations. 
and that the opposition which long continuance The League is circulating one thousand copies of 
therein always engenders without positive grounds | 7. (yet Republic. A tew friends are distribut- 
of dislike, has been Mr. Lincoln’s fortune; but | 
these considerations should be secondary to the | letter; ten thousand copies of a letter by Peter 
possession of an upright and happily-adapted chief 
magistrate. | copies are being circulated of the Reconstruction 
this teeling of opposition to the longer retention | Report, with marginal references, and extracts 
of the mayoralty by beac penta but a more close | from President Johnson's recent autobiographic- 
observation of the ability and disinterestedness, | degradations. 
the prudence and yet public spirit, of the present | 5 THE DEMOCRATIC 
executive, impel us to the frank avowal that Mayor | will not carry in our State. Roscoe Conkling 
| Lincoln more honors any political organization, ' calculates that we shall give an increase of three 
or the city at large, than he is honored, by serv- | Republicans to Congress. ‘The Democrats made 
ing as chief magistrate of this city. /a mistake in nominating Mayor Hoffman. The 
| Maved is committed now, as he was during the 
| rebellion, to McClellanism. | Though in manners 


are | , ; 
" ‘ . ° ‘2 or | very » amie »xcee r 4 ‘rate iab- 

The American Social Science Association, or- | Y°TY gentlemanly, exceedingly peeeperas : ‘ 
| its, he countenances sympathy with rebels. The 


ganized last October, holds this year its annual | j asi SES 
meeting at New Haven, commencing on Tuesday | YTO°S votes of our city will be neutralised by the 
the 9th of October. The place has been selected, 
. P | “THE PEOPLE” AT WASHINGTON. 
we suppose, for several reasons; as being con- | . _—_ 5 ne ae cn Was 
. + r . . oy: H ss é sxander eimar reachet ash- 
venient to New York, as wellas for its position as} *** Weare . : a " were 
: . . : ot ington wi f ople, he was appointer irector 
a university town, and one of the capitals of Con- | "St" sg pune i t a dt os set 
. . . * the “4 P Statistics. » then sold out his 
necticut. It is admirably chosen, and we doubt | °! the on of ares . i caper 
. 6 i ¢ 2-share rest in the paper, and withdrew as 
not the members will find themselves at home | °° hare eee stile : 
: managing editor. I believe he has obtained the 
amid the noble trees, the sober colleges and the : is F biti tac 3 
> 7" appoi ont, in consequence, of compiling the /n- 
agreeable atmosphere of the Elm City. ane om I SES ae 
fn : 4 This was a work of much 
The year that has passed since the enthusiasm | : : : ; 
. research, industry and usefulness for easy refer- 
of hundreds of our best men and women inaugu- | eee f : 
3 ae -.. ence. But did it entitle the compiler to a snug 
rated this association has seen many astonishing | re 
; . S overnment berth? 
events, some of them bearing directly on the B 
‘ : eT THE BIBLE 
problems of social science, and some indirectly, Ow B fof Ed ap ‘ ee 
. e | ard oO “sducation has a by-law ordering 
but all carrying forward the great movements of magle ti ; “ni y “i : ss 
Bee sear 7 ee 2 Bi : : ‘the reading of the Bible i ur schools. The 
civilization. ‘The reérganization of our rebellious mg pig s 2 gh riteac aii, " 
. . yman Catholic clement in our city governmen 
States, of late rudely interrupted, but sure to be Re e ” oe ' a a . NAS, : ; . 
. . . -s . | all-powe . 1¢ result is that m four of our 
effected on a solid basis of justice; the reconstrue- | '* * ae ‘ . é = : si eee 
: , . . wards and sixteen of our schools the Bible 1s not 
tion of the map of Europe by the gigantic ener- | eater? 2 
gies of Prussia; the final success of the Atlantic 
cable; the new bonds of friendship knit between 
America and Russia; the steady decline of the 
spurious empire of Mexico; all these great pub- 


NO CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS. 


ing three thousand copies of onr French friends’ 


f “"| Cooper are being printed, and twelve thousand 
We have hitherto shared largely in | 


TICKET 





The Social Science Association. 


right votes of the country. We shall wi. 


ternational Almanack. 


FOR OUR SCHOOLS, 


jread, not named, and the pay from the board is 

obtained regardless of the violation of the by-law. 
NEW YORK MARKETS. 

Curious statistics are being prepared by a high 


| 
| 








when they are being persecuted by thousands 
solely because they are now and have been true 
to the government, we will not prove recreant to | 
our obligations, but will stand by and protect with | 
our lives, if necessary, those brave men who re- 
mained true to us when all around were false and | 
faithless. [ Applause. ] 

Ltcsolved, That in reorganizing the army, justice 


| individual and the advancement of society, which 
| the passage of the civil-rights bill by our Con- 


| slavery, is, perhaps, the most important in its re- 


‘official on the state of onr markets and docks. 
| The disgraceful robbing of our tax-payers will be 


? ; : | revealed before the Board of Aldermen with an 
is what the philanthropist secks. Of single events, |" vealed before the _— CEE ss ae 
The sum of $16,000 is yearly 


lic events have their effect on the welfare of the 


eye to reformation. 


: : ie » paid f »> sweeping of our markets, and those 
gress, following close upon the final abolition of paid for the sweeping of Our am , 
who receive the money seldom do the sweeping. 


. 





‘ 3 ; - f The middle-men system in our markets is a dis- 
lations to the various questions of social science. | Phe middle-men 8; e 
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| to the volunteer officers and soldiers demands that 
; ' taithtul, etlicient service in the ficld ought ever to 
|adopting it; but we can’t quite see the merit of | have place in the army and navy of the Union. 


} tempted you so to do and rewarded you for so) ting in an officer's tace,) and had thereby nearly | grace and a crime against the health and morality 
doing.” , provoked a collision between the garrison and 


Fellow-citizens of every State, but especially of | the inhabitants of that vast and turbulent city, 


. . Y . . } Pi ss . . . 
years ina hostile Congress meeting at Richmond. ‘even though we might fail occasionally in fully 


: . . . @ : 3 he irregular advance of a dreaded epidemic 
fen of these States were, fora time, wholly in But the 5 . ] , 


| and the means adopted to thwart it, on both sides 


. . , . country 
of our city. Farmers who bring produce to our ap ’ 
and he, 





the power of a hostile contederacy ; the other three 
parually so. The undoubtedly loyal States were 
repeatedly and tormidably invaded by rebel armies, 
which were only expelled atter obstinate and 
bloody battles. Through four years of arduous, 


desperate civil strite, the hosts of the rebel con- | 


federavy withstood those of the Union. Agents 
of that confederacy traversed the civilized world, 
seeking allies in their war against the republic, 
and inciting the rapacious and unprincipled to fit 
out armed corsairs to prey upon her commerce. 
By State authority, and in the perverted names 
ot patriotism and loyalty, hundreds of thousands 
of our countrymen were conscripted into rebel 
armies and made to fight desperately for our na- 
tional disruption and ruin. And though, by the 
blessing of God and the valor and constancy ef 
our loyal people, the rebellion was finally and ut- 
terly crushed, it did not succumb untul it had 
caused the destruction of more than half a million 
precious human lives, not to speak of property to 
the value ot at least five billions of dollars. 

At length the rebel armies surrendered and the 
rebel power utterly collapsed and vanished. What 
then ‘ 

Phe claim of the insurgents that they either 
now reacquired or had never forfeited their con- 
stitutional rights in the Union, including that of 
representation in Congress, stands in pointed an- 
tagonism alike to the requirements of Congress 
and to those of the acting President. It was the 
executive alone who, atter the rebellion was no 
more, appointed provisional governors for the now 
submissive, unarmed Southern States, on the as- 
sumption that the rebellion had been “revolu- 
tionary,’’ and had deprived the people under its 
sway of all civil government, and who required 
the assembling of ‘‘a convention, composed of 
delegates to be chosen by that portion of the peo- 
ple of said State who are loyal to the United 
States, and no others, for the purpose of altering 
and amending the Consutution of said State.”” It 
was President Johnson who, so late as October 
last—when all shadow of overt resistance to the 


Union had long since disappeared—insisted that | 


it was not enough that a State which had revolted 


those soon to hold elections! we entreat your 
earnest, constant heed to the grave questions now 
atissue. If those who so wantonly plunged the 
; Union into civil war shall be allowed by you to 


 heedlessly sown the bitter seeds of future rebellions 

and bloody strife. Already you are threatened 
| with a recognition by the President of a sham 
| Congress made up of the factions which recently 


dictate the terms of reconstruction, you will have | 


| with the penalty, or rather the stigma, inflicted 
;on immodest women by the local law. The 
| proclamation was effectual. The insults—-and 
| with the insults the danger—ceased. No woman 
| suffered any punishment or severity whatever. 

| Ihave stated publicly that I did not become 
‘Gen. Butler’s guest till I had satistied myself 
that it was consistent with honor. This, perhaps, 
'you were not bound to know; but you were, I 


coalesced at Philadelphia on a platform of John- think, bound by this time to know that there 
| sonism—a Congress constituted by nullifving and were two versions of Gen. Butler's case, and 
overriding a plain law of the land—a Congress you had no right to denounce me as unfit for the 


wholly inspired trom the White House, and ap- 
pealing to the sword alone for support. So glaring 
an attempt at usurpation would be even more 
criminal than absurd. Happily, the people. by 
electing an overwhelming majority of thoroughly 
loyal representatives, are rendering its initiation 
linpossible. 

We cannot close without a most deserved trib- 
| ute to the general fidelity wherewith, in view of 
' the President’s detection, the great body of the 

people, and even of the Federal office-holders, 
stand fast by their convictions and their principles. 
The boundless patronage of the executive, though 
most unscrupulously wielded against those to 
whose votes he Owes it, has corrupted very few, 
‘ either of those who shared or of those who would 
glad{y share in its enjoyment. Not one of the 
_ tweniy-two States which voted to reélect Abraham 
Lineoln has given in its adhesion to the President's 
| policy; while New Jersey—the only free State 
| that voted against him—has added herself to their 
‘number: 

Our great war has taught impressively the peril 
of injustice; and the lesson has sunk deep into 
millions of hearts. The American people, chas- 
tened by suffering, are wiser and nobler than 
they were, with a quicker and more open ear for 
every generous suggestion. The feartul lessons 
of Memphis and New Orleans have not been lost 
on them, as is proved by the result of the recent 
elections in Vermont and Maine. We cherish no 
shadow of doubt that Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
| and lowa first, then New York, New Jersey, 


‘ 


society of gentlemen, on the assumption that 

there was only one. L have the honor to be, sir, 

your obedient servant, GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Oxrorp, September 5, 1866. 





| Deatu or Jous MceCompe.—Mr. John Me- 
| Combe, who was well-known to many of our citi- 
zens, died at his residence on Orange street, yes- 
terday, at the age of forty-one years. He has suf- 
fered for several months from a painful illness, 
against which medical skill could afford no resist- 
ance. For several vears past Mr. McCombe has 
taken an active part in the anti-slavery and tem- 
perance causes in this community. He had great 
strength of conviction and persistency of charac- 
ter; and when he engaged in any enterprise it 
was with his whole heart. His sympathies were 
with the workingmen, and to whatever concerned 
their interests he gave all his influence and _per- 
sonal energy. He exercised a good influence in 
the community, and in the associations which es- 
peciaily interested him. He had many warmly 
attached friends who will join in the sorrow of his 
bereaved family. He leaves a wife and four chil- 
| dren.— Worcester Spy. 
Mr. McCombe was enrolled as one of our sub- 
scribers, and we knew him as an upright, straight- 
| forward and high-principled man—a thorough rad- 
ical in all good works. Such men make earth 
attractive, and in their departure add to thede- 
| Sirableness of heaven. 








' speaking deferentially of Mr. Beecher, in the in- | 
| terest of this reform, while at the same time al- | 
\luding to Mr. Johnson, as does the Nation, as a 


uncouth 
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| ‘coarse, egotistic, intemperate orator, 
,and unedueated,”’ and to his manners as “his in- | 
| tolerable snobbishness,’’ &c., &c. It would seem | 
i that with one apostate we should be polite and’ 
| kindly in tone, and with another, judging from 
‘the quoted words, sharp, pungent, and not alto- 
gether elegant, in expression. 
| Notwithstanding our respect for the reform | 
| which the Nation’s advice seems to suggest,—its 
| practice giving it rather a severe rebuff, however, | 
}—we think, on the whole, we can pardon a little | 
forgetfulness on the part of our censor in the use | 
of the phrases it employs towards Mr. Johnson. 
) The fact is, they are all true in their application. , 
| But the difference between Beecher and Johnson 
jis just this—one don’t know that he is an apostate 
and traitor, while the other does; one Is without 
a logical mind, while the other is a master of the | 
Iscience; one has no background of moral teach- | 
| ' 


ing to convict him of faithlessness and perfidy, | 


| while the other has; one has ever been a low-born | 
land basely-inspired associate of vice, while the | 
other has walked with the children of light from 

his youth up. If any merit belongs to either, 

therefore, it is to him whose ignorance and lack | 
of opportunity have prevented a better result in | 
‘this his day of ambition and great temptation. 
| Let us speak plainly on this point. We hold | 
‘that no man who has voluntarily united himself 
with a moral cause, and been accepted as a leader, | 


has a right to trifle with that cause, endangering 


| Applause. | | markets have to leave at nine in the morning. If 

The resolutions were unanimously and enthu- | 
siastically adopted. 

The entire occasion was filled with incidents | 
that stir and rejoice a_patriot’s heart, and shows 
abundantly that the loyalty of the people is as sac- 
rificing and earnest as during any period of the 
war. If Andrew Johnson, William H. Seward, 
and the rest of that crowd, think they can make 
headway against this spirit of the people in their 


ot the Atlantic, make up another set of most in- 
teresting topics; while the perpetual controversy 
between labor and capital has this year assumed 
some new forms, and demanded new resvarches. 
Then there is the rising tide of crime, and all that 
is brought therewith; involving an inquiry into 


our administration of justice, our prisons, our re- 


their goods are not then sold, they must either take 
them home to rot or else take what the middle- 
| man chooses to give. The farmer is compelled to 
sell at ruinously low rates, the poor are compelled 
to buy of the middie-men at fearfully high rates. 
I will give you two illustrations. A small farm- 
form schools, andall the appliances of penal law. | er brought io Tae market a load of melons 

Nine o’clock was sounded; the goods 


Not wishing to take them back, he 


. . and corn. 
Pauperism, too, has some new phases to be dis- ha 
: “ane were unsold. 
cussed, and has called forth within the last year a | 


* tior 


scheme of reconstruction, let them go-ahead as 


rapidly as possible! 





The Third: District. 


Mr Phillips sent, on Monday last, the following 
letter to the workingmen’s organization :— 
Messrs. D. P. Butler, George BE. MeNeill, and James 

Pinkham — 

You bring me notice of my nomination to Con 
gress by the workingmen of the Third Congress- 
ional District. 

I can find no words hearty enough to express 
my profound sense of the honor you do me in offer- 
ing to trust our momentous question, to that ex- 
tent, in my hands. 

I appreciate, also, that tribute of your respect 
in your willingness to accept my life in the place 
ot pledge, asking noother. Having worked thirty 
years in behalf of the /ater ot one-half the nation, 
nothing would give me prouder satisfaction than 
to stand in Congress the representative, in a spe- 
cial sense, of the cause of labor throughout the na- | 

1. | 

Although, therefore, I have hitherto promptly | 
declined all offers of political trust, still, sincerely 
desirous to meet your wishes, if possible, I have 
thoreughly reconsidered the whole subject, but 
come to the conclusion, as heretofore, that 1 can- 


lits power, or jeopardizing its influence, by any | not accept the honor you offer me. 


| personal idiosyncrasies, whether born of egotism, 


I feel that in accepting office I should, paradox- 





' noteworthy literature of its own. 


| most important has been secured by the fore-| 
| theught of the executive committee in the prepa- 


' this memorable expedition! 
| therefore, to Gobright! 


applied to the middie-men. They gave him $1 


‘ per 199 for the corn and 35 per 100 for the melons ; 
All these matters, and many more, might come : j é 
: p : ae - to the public they were respectively sold for 35 
up in the deliberations of the association at New : ay ti 
; . : and $10. Another farmer brought a large quan- 
Haven. Some of them, at least, will; and we un- |” ne 
. f the | tity of fine pears to market. At the hour of leav- 
derstand that an able treatment of some of the | “+ S , 
‘ing they were unsold. The middle-men_pur- 
' chased them for $4 per bushel. ‘Two hours after- 
wards the pears were sold three cents each to the 
| public. Our docks are said to be worth 35,000,- 
000. They donot produce one cent to our citi- 
zens. They are in the possession of men who do 
not pay rent for them, and who do not keep them 
These wrongs are tolerated to secure 
We have two thousand men 


ration of papers by persons of information. We 
hope to give hereafter a list of these papers. Our 
wish now is only to direct attention to the meet- 
ing which is so soon to take place. 





Gobright All-bright ! 


in repair. 
| Democratic votes. 
Thanks to Gobright, the reporter and telegraph- | who are paid by the city government 33 per day 
er who accompanied the Presidential caravan on to superintend our squares and open and railed 
its recent wandering journey across the desert of spaces. The men are never seen on the grounds; 
popular condemnation! Thanks to this Baltimore many of the patches have nothing on them to be 


| administration-sympathizer, who did his work so superintended; but 2000 votes are thus daily 


well that he elated his enemies and disgusted his bought and perpetually secured! Our city is a 
friends! Never were phonography and telegraphy paradise for loafers and political quacks. 
made more serviceable than in their joint use on | TRADE WITH THE SOUTH 
All honor, we say, is very dull. Some firms are not doing anything. 
| Southerners are waiting the result of our cam- 
They fear and hate the power of the radi- 
In many Southern cities a Northerner can- 


We fear the press has been too neglectful of paign. 
this valuable servant of national regeneration. ' cals. 
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not personally collect his accounts. He can do so 
only through a Southern man, or through a North- 
ern house not known to be tainted with Republi- | 
canism. 


cial rule in the South. L. Mappas. 


Our Washington Letter. 


Sie 
Wasutncton, Sept. 24, 1866. 

THR PITTSBURG CONVENTION. 
It has been semi-officially announced that the 
departmental clerks who shall attend the Soldiers’ 
Convention to-morrow will be dismissed. L. Ed- 
win Dudley, Chairman of the National Commit-_ 
tee, and the originator of the movement, has been 
refuse two days’ leave of absence for which he 
askel, he having three days of an unexpired leave 
ry, Lieut. Short, isalsoin the same position. 


to spare. Ile thereupon resigns. The Secreta- 


not, surely, be expected that such open persecu- | 
tion as this of these young men will benefit “my | 


policy.” But the action is logical. So, also, is 
the fact that ex-soldiers, clerks in departments, 
who attended the Cleveland affair, have, 


their return here, been rewarded by promotion. 


Mr. Johnson evidently appreciates the importance | 


of this soldier movement, and as an evidence of 
it told one of the auditors of the treasury on 
Saturday that “the Pittsburg affair was the most 
formidable revolutionary movement of the radi- 
cals he had yet seen.” 
INVESTIGATION INTO COTTON FRAUDS. 

Some time since I called attention to the pro- 
posed investigation into cotton and other frauds 
in the South, which have been participated in by 
combinations of treasury agents and rebels, who 
have been employed principally to gather-in con- 
federate cotton. At that time I mentioned reports 
which, on excellent authority, affirmed that a} 
large fund was now reserved by the treasury to | 
be used in behalf of ‘‘my policy’’ which had been 
obtained from these rebel cotton sales. It will be 


found that had there been even ordinary fair deal- | 
ing in this matter these proceeds would have | 


tightened the national burden of debt by at least | 
strty millions. That sum will be remembered as | 


the exact unit which Andrew Johnson affirmed in | 
Philadelphia he had at his disposal to aid the es- | 
tablishment of a dictatorship had he been so mind- | 


ed. Hon. John L. Thomas, Jr., and Senator Ed- 


imunds are the active members of the Joint Com- | 


mittee of Congress charged with this investigation. 
THE STATE ELECTIONS. 

A private letter from Kansas informs me that | 
the radical majority in that State will be at least 
ten thousand, while the entire vote will be larger | 
by that majority. The issue is made up radically, 
the nominating convention having recommended 
the State Legislature to submit to the people a 
constitutional amendment on impartial suffrage. 


The Senatorial elections are, of course, the great | 


point within the party. ‘There are two to be elect- 
ed. 
appointment, will not be a candidate for election. 
Kalloch, of Ottawa, formerly of Boston, 
isa candidate. So, also, is Judge L. 
now of the. State Supreme Court, who, it is be- 


This gentleman was 


Isaac S. 


lieved, will be. successful. 


originally from New Hampshire. He has resided 


in Kansas since the winter of ’56-7, and has twice | 


No more upright, abler radi- 
He is 


been elected judge. 
cal or fitter man can be found in Kansas. 
admired everywhere for sterling ability, ripe legal 
und general culture and radical, earnest convictions. 
Senator S. C. Pomeroy is a candidate for reélection. 
Ilis most formidable opponent is Brig.-Gen. Al- 
bert L. Lee, who has served with great distine- 
tion in Missouri, Mississippi, Tennessee and Lou- 
isiana, &c. He is about thirty-five years of age, 
a lawyer, of fine presence, ready and picturesque 
eloquence, radical and able. 
politics. 

Gen, that the 


Farnsworth of TIl., now here, says 


determination of the people to crush traitors was | 


never so strong as now. He predicts a change of 
ten thousand votes in Egypt alone, and, with oth- 
ers, thinks Gen. Logan will be elected by at least 
titty thousand majority. 

I wish it were possible to speak of Maryland 


as favorably, or in any degree so. Gen. Denison, 


s . | 
ant others, declare unless the judges decide the | 


present registry to be entirely void by reason ot 
fraudulent and illegal execution thereof, there is 
no hope for any radical representative, except in 
the district formerly represented by Henry Win- 
ter Davis. There, with a good canvass, Mr. Stew- 
art can, it is believed, defeat Col. Phelps, the 
present incumbent. 
to fear trouble, as the copperhead registry has 


been so flagrantly vile and bold as naturally to) 


create intense excitement and indignation. 


Pennsylvania, the best informed politicians de- | 
clare to be good for fifty-thousand majogjty for 


Gov. Geary, and for eighteen members of Congress. 
Jolin Covode and Win. D. Kelley are both con- 
sidered certain. So we go “swinging 
circle.”’ 
GEN. GRANT ON THE LEE SURRENDER. 

Of course The Commonwealth readers have seen 
a letter ot Gen. Grant's endorsing the applica- | 
tion of the rebel commander, Robert E. 


pardon, 


Lee, 


against civil procedure for treason against him, 
as incompatible with the terms of surrender made | 


between the two commanders. Gen. Grant takes 


the ground, it will be remembered, that the leave | 


he granted the rebels to return home and be un- 
molested while peacebly obeying our laws, in 
good faith absolved them from a prosecution be- 
This Gen. 
iwe’s letter as his understanding of the terms 


fore the courts. Grant endorses on 


; granted. 


Ile may so comprehene them now, but on his 
return to Washington, a short time after the sur- | 


Terrorism is rapid!y becoming the so- | 


Itcan- | 


since | 


Maj. Ross, who now fills Gen. Lane’s seat by | 


D. Bailey, | 


So much for Kansas _ 


There is too much reason _ 


around the ! 


for | 
vr, more strictly speaking, protesting 


H OME N¢ NOTES. 


ok a Mr. Sumner, . hefore the Fraternity, on 
| Tuesday night next. 
| 2g The New England Female Medical Col- 


{ 


‘lege advertises its next term in another column. 


| 

| 3g Wendell Phillips publishes in this week’s 

| Anti- Slaver, y Standard an article vigorously urg- 
ing the impeachment of of the President. 


| De Mr. Fe nno’s b boys’ clothing advertise- 
ments are wholly in poetry; but the strength and 
wear of the garments are the soberest of prose. 


re Col. Isaac S. Burrill of Roxbury, has de- 
clined the post-office. Reason—he cannot sup- 
port ‘‘my policy,’”’ and he will not pay for Simon 
Hanscom’s paper one yer in advance. 


a See what a fine list of new books Tick- 
nor & Fields, Hurd & Houghton, W. V. Spencer, 
Lee & Shepard and Taggard & Thompson pre- 
‘sent to the public, by advertisement, this week. 





| 2g The Johnson party leaders, with Thurlow 
Weed, are seriously alarmed at the gloomy pros- 
pect for their faction in New York. They want 
the President to go for the constitutional amend- 
ment. 


le Three hundred and seventy-eight persons 

) friendly to the convention were killed and wound- 

' ed in the New Orleans massacre. It was a political 

St. Bartholomew, and the-blood is on the hands 
of pane Johnson. 


> Mr. Minister Harvey’s shriek at cutting 
off his pay by Congress for his impudent letter to 
| Mr. Seward is very much less startling than was 
, his telegram to the South Carolinians announcing 
‘the government’s reénforcement of Sumter. 





vinioaaaelli 


ta The colored Union Leagues of New York 
on the 24th celebrated the anniversary (by Mr. 
Lincoln’s first proclamation) of the emancipation 
of their race at the South. They hada parade in 
' Broadway, and were addressed in Myrtle Avenue 
' Park, Brooklyn. 


te The Bay State lectures promise great re- 
sults this season. Miss Dickinson opens the 
course, and some of the best lecturers in the field 
| will honor the audience and managers bys their 
appearance. <A purchase of a courset-icket will 
be a judicious investment. 


| > One of the inconveniences of our going to 
! Congress would be the deprivation to the Colonel 
‘of the Post of the pleasure of reproducing the 
strong points of this journal, which, with much 
faithfulness and regularity, enliven his Monday 
and Tuesday issues. We don’t care to lessen his 
joys, for they are now red 


Lar Johnson is reviving the old-time style of 
| Deaionitic politics. Six vessels have been order- 
ed to the Philadelphia Navy Yard ‘‘for repairs,’’ 
and the force has been ordered to be increased to 
five thousanl. The arsenal there is being packed 
‘with employés, the expectation being to 
onize’’ enough votes to defeat Kelley’s reéleetion 
to Congress. 


“col- 


Cart. Ronert SMALi. — 
steamer ‘Planter,’ 
known to ourreaders, was in Baltimore a few days 
last week. Capt. Small’s commission, as captain 
of the “Planter,” expired at noon on ‘Tuesday 
week. He intends retiring to private life, and to 
devote himself to agriculture on his plantations at 
Beaufort, 8. C. 


* the history of which is so well- 


Userur Giet.—Mr. Daniel Kimball, Jr., has 


‘presented to the Boston Musie School, 
he is one of the corporators, a splendid musical in- 
strument with a complete range of pedal-keys. 
This will be a great accommodation to the teach- 
'ers, and especially to organ-students, who will 
have access to an instrument which, to them, will 
be practically the same asa full organ. 


Potiticat.—Charles Wright of Hinsdale, ap- 
pointed Collector ot Internal Revenue in’ the 
‘Tenth Massachusetts District, is an inmate of the 
| Taunton Znsane Asylum! 

Mr. Willard P. Phillips of Salem has written a 
letter to John Bertram, Richard P. Waters, George 
|W. Mudge, and other prominent citizens of the 

| Fifth Congressional District, in which he takes 
‘strong grounds in favor of guarantees from the 
South, as well as impartial suffrage, ere their res- 
‘toration to Congress. Mr. P. received a very 
complimentary letter 


for Congress. He leaves it in their hands. 


Two Sreecues BY Gen. BuTLeR.—On his way 
Gen. Butler was called out for 
speeches. At Huntington, Penn., he said :— 

My friends, Lam much obliged for your courte- 
ous and kind reception. Iam always glad to see 
men of sound prine iples. | Voice—* That’s what's 
; the matter with us;’’ laughter. | 


‘to Pittsburg, 








lar’’ officer. Orders from the government allow 
the weekly payment of twenty dollars from the 
commissary funds to provide Mr. Davis with ex- 
tra rations not included in the garrison fare, and, 
in a country where everything like farm-produce 
is cheap, this sum yields him many tit-bits and 
dainties. Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Burton enjoy fre- , 
quent rides together into the neighboring country, 
while ‘‘the President” is unrestricted in the re- 
ceipt of correspondence, which comes by the peck 
measure daily, and numerous presents from sym- 
pathizing friends to make his personal comfort 
perfect. Gen. Miles, the late custodian of the 


royal prisoner, couldn’t quite see his way clear to | 


pay extraordinary deference to his majesty, and, 
' of course, under Jolinson’s idea of making trea- 
son odious, was wanted elsewhere. On the whole, 
the amiable Mr. Davis may be regarded as now 
enjoying a prolonged picnic at Fortress Monroe. 
He will doubtless soon return hone. 





Musical Notes. 


The Bateman Concerts. —This series of concerts 
were very auspiciously inaugurated on Wednesday 
evening last, in spite of the very unfavorable state 
of the weather. Music Hall has been filled with 
cultivated and fashionable audiences not only at 
the first, but at every succeeding concert. There 
were fifteen pieces in the programme on the open- 
ing night, all of which were well rendered by the 
various artists, who were liberally applauded for 
their successful efforts. The company is large 


| and composed entirely of first-class artists, includ- 


ing many well-known faces. The orchestra, 
twenty-four in number, is also efficient. Madame | 
Parepa was, of course, the center of attraction. It | 
would be useless to speak of hersinging at this ae 
day. The new artists, Signori Ferranti and For | 
tuna, were well received, and showed themselves 
deserving of the fine European reputation which 
they have acquired. If the Steinway grand piano- 
forte used at these concerts is, as is said, to be 
sent to the Paris exposition, it will not be likely 
to give foreigners a very high opinion of our skill 
in the manufacture of these instruments... It gave 


forth harsh notes even under the masterly touch | 


of Mr. Mills. 


- Dramatic Notes, 





Boston Rivoranid- Mine: Reignold’s engagement 
promises to be a most brilliant one. She is very 
graceful, has an exceedingly musical laugh, and 
is, altogether, a fine comedienne. She infuses a 
great deal of spirit into her performances and seems 


| to enjoy them fully as much as her audiences. 


| few stars are fortunate enough to have. 


The plays are put upon the stage in that excellent 
manner for which the Museum is famous, and the 
fine stock company render her such support as 
We trust | 
that Miss Reignolds will discard Romeo from her | 
repertoire. There is something unnatural and re- 
pulsive even in the thought of a woman’s assu- 
ming the part of a lover, and no actress will add | 
to her reputation by sustaining such characters, | 
however well she may play them. 

Howard 


commenced a two weeks’ engagement. He has 


| but recently concluded a very successful engage- 


This hero of the | 


_ during his present engagement, 


| He has been well supported, and, the weather con- | 


of which | 


ment at the Broadway Theatre, New York, play- | 

ing three weeks to crowded houses. He has played, | 
Rover, Charles 
DeMoor, Romeo, King of the Commons, Ke. 
sidered, has had good houses. During the coming | 
week he will appear ina rofind of his favorite | 
characters. Mr. Rich is unceasing in his efforts | 
to restore this house to what it was in the days of | 


yore when E. L. Davenport held the managerial | 
helm, and everything seems to promise well for | 


his success. 
Theater Comique.—This establishment still pur- 


Athenvum.—On Monday night Fdwin | 
/ Adams, a Bostonian, and a very fine young actor, | 


NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 





Saturday, Sept. 22.—The Southern loyalists 
were received with great warmth in Cleveland, 
| Ohio, on Thursday night, and addressed an 
; immense meeting there yesterday. They remain 
in the State three days. 
The Postmaster-General has made about 175 
changes in post: offices within the past day or two. 
Monday, Sept. 24.—In a race at Chicago on 
Saturday beeeeth the horses “‘Cooley” and “But- 
ler’’ five heats were run, and in the last heat 
“Butler” came in without his driver, who was 
afterwards found lying on the track with his skull 
broken. The last heat had been delayed by 
“jockeying” until after dark. The driver of the 
other horse is in custody, being suspected of hav- 
ing dealt foully with his opponent. 
"The South Carolina Legislature adjourned on 
Friday night, having, among other acts, passed 
one granting the equal civil rights of negroes, and 
taken steps to supply the wants of the destitute 
people of the State. 
A despatch from New Orleans denies the charges 
against the discharged colored soldiers of having 
shown a disposition to be riotous. 
The Southern loyalists reached Cincinnati on 
Saturday, and met with a cordial welcome. 
Tuesday, Sept. 25.—It is stated that Gen. Cus- 
ter has been commissioned as brevet major- 
| general and will be assigned to command i in Kan- 
| sas,—the result of sustaining “my policy.” 
Secretary Seward was at the State Department 
yesterday, attending to his official duties. 
W “ednesday, Sept. 26.—The Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Convention opened yesterday in Pittsburg, 
j and completed its permanent organization, with 
Gov. Cox of Ohio as president. The promise of 
a reception to the defenders of the Union in which 
the heart of the city would accompany her hand 
| had been nobly kept. The proceedings of the 
'evening embraced an illumination of the city, a 
torch-light procession four miles long and a mass 
meeting in support of Governor Geary’s election. 
A serious state of affairs exists at Brenham, 
| Texas, where the unrepentant rebels have armed 
themselves to drive out the United States troops. 
The officer in command of the detachment at this 
point—sixty men—has fortified his quarters and 
believes he can repel an attack. Gen. Sheridan 
has set out from New Orleans for the scene of this 
contemplated outrage. 
A despatch from Washington says that the 
President, yesterday, appointed Gen. Dix, Min- 
ister to France; Brig.-Gen. Hugh Ewing of Kan- 
sas, Minister at the Hague; and W. J. Valentine 
of Massachusetts, to be Commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition of 1867. 
A despatch from Ogdensburg speaks of the 
concentration of Fenians in Northern Vermont, 
with a view to a raid upon Canada. 
Thursday, Sept. 27.—The convention of soldiers 
and sailors at Pittsburg adjourned yesterday sine 
die, having adopted a series of spirited and patri- 
otic resolutions, which we give our readers in full. 
The enthusiasm with which the convention opened 
was continued through its seesions, and showed 
no signs of abatement even at the close. 
Montgomery Blair has found a convention in 
| Maryland willing to nominate him for Congress. 
|The district is that represented during the last 
session by Hon. B. G. Harris, a copperhead 
| Democrat. 

| A despatch from Washington says that the post 

‘of Navy Officer at New York and the mission to 
' France were offered to General Dix on the same 
day. Before he received the latter, it would 
| appear that he had given the necessary bonds as 

Naval Officer. Whether he will prefer the foreign 

| mission remains to be seen. The same despatch 

states that Mr. Bigelow, our present minister to 

| France, has been re ecalled at his own request. 

| Queen Emma has accepted the offer of the 
Secretary of State to be conveyed to the Sand- 

i wich Islands in the United States steamer Van- 
| derbilt. 

Friday, Sept. 28.—The Oregon Legislature, on 
Wednesday, after nine ineffectual efforts in joint 
convention to elect a United States senator, ad- 

! journed. 

Information has reached Washington to the ef- 
fect that no citizens of the United States (Fenians ) 
remain in the Dublin prisons. 

The Canadian authorities, it is said, are con- 
! centrating troops ina camp at St. John’s, near the 
' Vermont boundary. 








Foreign. 


es 

Saturday, Sept. The Sicilian outbreak is 
ascribed to those in favor of a Republican form of 
government. A French paper says the treaty of 


9 


, sues the even tenor of its way, giving excellent | peace between Saxony and Prussia stipulates for 


| amusing. 
. . . . | 
terest of this place by the few lines which we 


performances nightly to delighted audiences. 
The new pantomime, “The Red Gnome,’’ is very 
The public must not judge of the in- 


devote to it. The performances are of such a 


nature as to debar criticism. 


Continental Theater.—Burlesque, real genuine | 


| burlesque, has been one of the lost arts in Boston 


asking the use of his name | 


during the past few years. 
Mr. Whitman to restore it in more than its original | 
luster. Cinderella, as performed at the Conti- | 
nental, is one of the most enjoyable performances | 
we have witnessed for many a month. The play 
itself is full ot puns and real wit. The scenery is 
splendid, the singing and dancing fine, and the 


ladies—well, they are angels in short clothes. 


| We doubt if there be another company in the 
country that can boast of three ladies so hand- 


I have not a} 
| spare copy of the constitution, nor a spare flag to | 


leave with you, flaughter,] but [know you have | 
| lesque is withdrawn to make room for Mr. Dan 


| both, and Know how to take care of both. {Ap- 
' plause, and cries of “That's good.’ "| Lean, there- 
tore, only give you my sincere thanks. (Cheers. ] 

At Tyson, he responded with,— 

Gentlemen,—As this isa friendly greeting, I 
know you don’t expect me to make a speech. 
‘Talking is dangerous. There has been a man go- 
ing round the country making speeches, and he 
{has killed himself by it. [Che ers. ] Ido not want 
to do that, and go “*good- night.”’ 


A BLEEDING Soupirr- YraTOR.—The Syracuse 

| Journal records the following thrilling cireum- 
stance :— 

Yesterday as a soldier was addressing the Con- 

vention in this ¢ ity, an old wound—a wound re- 


some, so captivating, such fine singers and grace- 
ful dancers, as Misses Davenport, Myers and 
Blanchard. In the presence of the: three one 
may well acquiesce with the Irishman’s words, 
‘Rur, or you’re a Jost man.”’ Mr. Lewis, as the 
Baron, completely sinks his identity. The bur- 


Bryant, (a fine Irish comedian, who played some 


, twelve weeks, we think, this summer, at Wal- 


lack’s,) but we look to see it speedily revived. 
Boston Theater.—This is the last week of Ham- 
let. Next week Mr. Booth will appear in various 
characters, supported by Miss Perry, who, having 
finished her engagement in Philadelphia, which, 
we regret to say, was not a successful one, has 


, returned here to assume the position of leading 


| lady. 
| the 


istence of the republic—broke out atresh, and | 


the blood trickled in a steady 
body. But the gallant man stood as determined- 


render, he is believed to have entertained a differ- | ly as he had before stood in front of the enemy, 


ent opinion. 


A distinguished lawyer, who had just left the 


service, and is now known as an active Johnson 
Gen. ., of Kansas, 
Gen. Grant ata social gathering. A conversation 
as was natural, relating to the surrender. 
Ewing remarked among other things that the 
country was surprised at the liberality displayed, 
and he, as a lawyer, regretted it, 
it he did not deem we had the right to try 
Lee for treason, as he certainly ought to be. Gen. 
(irant expressed great astonishment at such an 


man, Thomas Ewing, Jr 


arose, 


understanding, and declared emphatically that he 


only meant that the rebel soldiery should be un- 
the military power. He did not 
deem he had any authority to stay legal proceed- 


molested by 


ings against any of them. 
Versation rests upon the authority of one of the 


partes who mentioned it in my hearing several 
no confidence being asked, I give | 


months since; 
the story for what it is worth. 
NOW If IS KEGARDED BY THE SURVIVORS. 
Some of the most amusing comments on ‘my | 
policy” are made in letters received at the Pen- 
sion Bureau. A great many are from women. 
All relate to the business of the Bureau and the 
claims the writers may have before it, but they 
often add sharp commentaries upon the adminis- 
tration. 


met | into the body of the people. 


because under 


The fact of this con- | 


A late letter so received thus expresses than Sherman's. 
the writer’s impatience at the slow settlement of 


‘until he had finished his remarks. His spirit, a 
spirit which all his comrades share, is shown not 
more by this act than by these words which he 
uttered :—''We are now, fellow soldiers, merged 
We have put off 
‘the garb of war, and are of the people. We are 
,of those with whom Andrew Johnson, in the gen- 
_erosity of his soul, has left the flag and the thir- 
ty-six stars. And we are here to-day to tell An- 
‘drew Johnson, trumpet- -tongued, that that flag was 
never taken from us, and it is not in his power to 
leave it with us. Weare here to tell him that 
this is our flag, that it was the flag of our fathers, 
that it floated over our cradles, and, by the bless- 
ing of God, it shall float over our graves. 


VaLtanpicgHaM Sreaks.—Mr. Vallandigham, 

| the great Democratic leader, made a speech at 

Warren, Ohio, on the I7thinstant. He had some 

! trouble with the “boys in blue,’ who did not ap- 

prove of his sentiments, but succeeded in finish- 

ing his speech. His closing remarks have a gen- 

eral interest in going to show that the present 

contest is a straight-out one between the Union 

| party and the old peace Democracy of the rebel- 
| fion:— 

He declared his approval of the terms of peace 
made by Gen. Sherman to Gen. Johnston, and in- 
timated that Hon. Mr. Ewing was the author of 
them. He said there was evidence on record, 
that would some day be published, showing that 
the rebels had offered to yield the contest two 
years before on better terms to the government 

That correspondence had been 


held with himself, by friends of Lincoln's adminis- 


tration, 


her claim, and the contempt she has for Andrew what terms of peace it would be advisable to 


Johnson:—If you are not willing to settle my exact. 


He said he hear! from the first that JoAn- 








claim, you can giv e the money to Andy to get son icas not a supporter of the Union Repwdlican par- 
ty in sentiment; that he had not deserted them, for 
drank with and make another stonewall speech.’ ¥ 

nother I he hever Was with them. He had this Siom Jokhn- 


This last is a reference to the White House por- son's own month: that the Re ‘publicans knew it, 
tico from which his accidency has occasionally and only put him on their ticket to make possi- 
orated. ble a doubtful election.” 


Another letter suggested that if it didn't in-)  Jerrersoy Nk cee —An oficer of 


terfere with ‘‘my policy,’’ the writer would like to | ¢ho army stationed at Fortress Monroe informs us 
have his claim settled. , that the change of commandants at the fort is most 

There are scores of such little flings daily found | agreeable to Mr. and Mrs. Davis. Col. Burton, 
in the voluminous correspondence of the Pension (of the regular army,) now in charge, is an affa- 


Bureau. Of course, they will be laughed at and ple and agreeable gentleman, with less of the dis- 
talked about. Kosmos. 


stream @own his . 


with ‘the President's knowledge, as to | 


| 


' different evenings. 
‘ceived in detending the honor, the glory, the ex- | 8 


Mr. Booth does not always play Hamlet 
same; that is to say, he varies the stage busi- 
ness and gives sentences different meanings on 
For instance, in Hamlet's 
“Aye, in my heart of hearts, 
various times given 


words to Horatio, 
as I do thee!’ Booth has at 
it “heart of Aeart,”’ ‘‘heart of heart,’’ and “heart of 
heart."’ In our judgment, the last way, that 
is, with the emphasis on the first word heart, is 
the best. We vannot help again expressing our 
surprise that Booth, in the mock play before the 
king, should make the words “The croaking ra- 
ven doth bellow for revenge’’ apply to his own 
case, when it is so evident that Hamlet was quiz- 
zing the player, as when he asked, ‘‘Is this a pro- 
logue or the posy of a ring?”’ It is ridiculous to 
suppose that Shakespeare would have made Ham- 
let speak of a raven’s bellowing, except to ridi- 
cule the silly bombast of some of the dramatists 
of his day. It is utterly impossible, now-a-days, 
to judge of an actor’s merits by the position which 
his name occupies on the bills. Charles R. 


Thorne has an entire line to himself, whereas | 


Mr. Leman, a much better actor, has to be con- 
tented with half a one. So is it quite often the | 
case that an actor is more talented than the star 
he supports. Witmess James F. Cathcart, who | 
supported Charles Kean. We wish, by-the-way, | 

that some manager would offer Mr. Cathcart such 
inducements to visit this country as he would ac- 

cept. His performance of Othello showed him | 
to be one of the best actors we have ever had in 
this country. 

Items. —Madame Ristori is creating a great sen 
sation in New York by hersuperbacting. If the 
criticisms (*) of the New York Herald are to be 
believed she must certainly be more than mortal. 
She appears in Boston Oct. 20th, we believe, and | 
then we shall have an opportunity of judging for 
ourselves. Much complaint is made in New York 
of the smallness of the theater at which she plays. 
Here she will have a theater worthy of her. 

Bogumil Dawison, the great German tragedian, 
is also playing in New York. The Triume, which 
has the best dramatic critic in New York, styles 


him the German Macready, and says that although | 
his performances are the perfection of art they | 


lack nature ; which is as much as to say that he is 
not a great actor, for no man can have histrionic 
genius unless he feels every passion which he in- 


, terprets; indeed, histrionic genius is identical with 


| ciplination than might be expected from a ‘‘regu- | this wonderful sensibility. 


It has remained for , 


‘the abdication of the Saxon King. The Prussian 
army yesterday entered Berlin in triumph, and 
was received with great enthusiasm. 

Monday, Sept. 24—Austria has sent a repre- 
sentative to Berlin. 
had been concluded between Prussia and Saxony 
was premature, but the negotiations are said to be 
| approaching that result. Duke Albrecht has been 
jappointed commander-in-chiet of the Austrian 
| army. 

Thursday, Sept. 27.—The telegraphic despatches 
from Europe, for some time past, have been irreg- 
ularly received, and then delayed a day in the 


| transmission, owing, it was said, to defects in the | 
have entirely | 


land lines. For two days they 
eased to reach Me: 

Friday, Sept. 28.—A despatch from Aspy Bay, 
received anclay. stated that the wires in New- 
foundland have been much injured by the recent 
storms, and intimated that despatches from Europe 
would probably be sent last night. No European 
news has, however, been received. 


Weekly Financial Report. 


Cetumeeantes GrFice, Boston, 

Fripay, Sept. 28, 1866. 
The money market supply is overabundant, and the de- 
mand but moderately active. Call loans still rule at 5a6 
per cent., and discounts of good short dated paper are made 
at the banks at the latter rate. The gold market has been 
quite steady. The opening quotation yesterday was 145) @ 
145}, which was the highest ; the lowest 144}, and the clos- 
ing 145. Government securities were rather firmer, closing 
as follows :—Coupon sixes, 111} @112; ten-forties, 98]. a@99 ; 

eld seven-thirties, 1061064 ; old five-twenties, 111}@ 11}. 


Weekly Retail Market Repor t. 


CoMMONWEALTH Orrice, Boston, 
. Farivar, 12 M., Sept. 28, 1596. 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 


pater, prime, Cheese. choice, 
UA: casteces 49 @ 45 1 SS 25 @ 28 
Medium ........ 33 @ 42 Skim Milk, P th...8 @ 10 
Cooking ........ 2) @ 2 Eggs, p doz...... 32 @ 3t 


FLOUR, MEAL, &c. 


Wheat aes Indian meal, P fh..4@ 5 


BPO). vccrunss $15 @ 17 Farina, p ee 16@ 17 
Fine Flour, 4 bb1.215 a22 25 Hominy, }) th....... @ i 
Rye do. pP Ib...... @ 5 Oatmeal p tb..... 12 @ 14 
Graham do. P tb...7 @ 8 Corn Starch, Ph.16 @ 17 

FRUITS—GREEN. 
Tomatoes, P pk....20 @ 25 Lemons, P doz....25 @ BD 
Apples, 2) pk, ». 60 @1() Watermelons, ea, ..25 @ 
Oranges, # doz....40 @ 80 Aantelopes, ea.,.....6 @ 20 
FRUITS—DRY. a 
Apples, P Ib......22 @ 25 Peaches, Pean....55 @ 62 
Currants, Zante, Prunes, P tb ..... 3 @ B 
BP cies shi 20 @ 2 Raisins, P th..... B@ 3 
PURE SPICES. 
Pepper, P fb...... 55 @ 6) Ginger. PY th..... 5 @ 
Cassia,  Ib..... 110 a1 25 Cloves. P Ib......8 @ 9 
Pimento. P Ib....50 @ 60 Mustard, » ib ....60 a SO 
Citron, P Ib...... ‘(54 @ 62 |Pure Cream Tartar.56 @ 10 
MEATS—FRESH. 
Beef. sirloin....... 35 @ 40 Mutton, fore . 
Beef, round....... 2 @ 2 BP cistiacds 10 @ l4 
Beet, rib roast .20@ B® hind quarter....18 @ 2% 
Pork, roast and REE. ..12 @ % 
steaks . 06 @ 18S Spring Lamb, 
Veal. fore quarter... 8 @ 14 hind quarter,....17 @ 
hind quarter. ...18 @ 33 fore quarter, ieee a it 


POULTRY AND GAME. 





Chickens, P th,....40 @ # Pigeons. doz..2 @3 
| Spring Ducks, Fowls, p th....... S a 
Fee..-- Te OSS Turkeys, YP bb.. )@ 3 
WN 6:5 50:2 
MEATS SALT, SMOKED, Etc. 
| Pork, hams, whole. Beef Tougues, 

A, SS 22 @ 24 Pib......... DQ B 

| Pork, hams. cut...3) @ 35 Bologna Sausaces, 
| Pork. salt. P th...20@ B green, P Ib...16 @ 20 
Beef. corned, » fb.10 @ 2 Do.dry........-.. a 2 
| Beef, smoked, P Ib.1S @ 25 Tripe........-....-. i 
Fresh Pork. ....... ls @ 18 Tripe. Pp bbl..18 60 ad) 
' Corned Shoulders.... @ 16 half bbl...... 900 @1l0m 
; Smoked do. ....... 17 @ 19 Pig's Feet. P tb..... @ 12 
Smoked Tongues. .. . - @112 Roasting Pigs... 250 @4 00 

Pork, 3 bbl....10 00 @ 
VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages. each. .... 6 @ @ Beets, P pk... . Qn 
Pema hg Py qt... @ Squashes, new P tb. lia 2 


(@ 4) ~~ Hubbards. p sale a 


| Onions. } peck... ... ae 
A: Turnips. Ppk ....3@ B 


| Carrots, P bunch.. 4 @ 


| Potatoes, pk, new,.20 @ 5 Corn, per doz...... iba 2d 
| Do.sweet, P fb....4 © 5 Cucumbers, .... > @i es 
| GROCERIES. 
| Coffee. pure burned Adamantine. P fh. 33 @ 49 
| eae 4% @ @ Sperm. P th......50 @ it 
| Mixed. P thH...... 3 @ 3S Lard. P fh........:- a ZF 
Rye, P fb. .12 @ 15 Rice, P th........ 13 @ 1b 
Green Java, p tb. 4) @ 4 Sago, P Ib .@ a 
Sugar. brown, Saleratus and Soda. 
8 SEs 46@ 17 refined. P H..15 @ VW 
| Coffee. P fb....... 18 @ 19 Salt. table. Pqt...4@ 6 
Crushed, P Ib....15 @ 19 Soap, hard, large bar, 
Sugar-house Syrup. each.Ex.No.1, 25 @ 37 
i a eee 1) @180 Soap, bard. smal: bars. 
| Molasses, P gal. .100 @1 10 each, Ex.No.1, 13 @ 
| Tea, Oolong. Pb. 135 4150 Soap, best family, box, 
| English Breakfast. RES Rae 2 @ lt 
a ae diadiiatial aie 35 @175 Soap. common, box. 
Green. P fh..... 1 a2 a eee 12@ 14 
Japan Tea....... 125 @175 Soap. soft, Paqt...2@ 3 
| Chocolate. ........ 54 q@ 58 Soap. Vermicelli.. .25 as 
Candles, tallow, Starch. P th...... 4@ ij 
Gree 23 @ BD Tapioca, p tb..... S3B¢e 3B 
SUNDRIES. 
Beans, dry, # qt..12 @ 14 Honey. bor. Ph..40@ & 
Coal. hard, P bu..42 @ 52 Honey, strained, 
Coal. stove, Ss Sas in @ 
# ton...... 1n® @ Kerosene, #? cal... @§™ 


Milk, P...........8@ .. Macearoni, Pp 2 @ 2 


The statement that peace | 


SEPTEMBER 


29, 


1866. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 








THE 





, ACROSTIC. 
G@ reeting unto ali we send— 
E very one please lend an ear ; 
O u your “favor’’ we depend, 
R eap you may a harvest here. 
G oods on lowest terms we sell, 
E very purchaser well knows, 
A nd the Bors we ‘Clothe up well 
F or the little each bestows. 
E ach one, who his ‘“‘Sons”’ cLotues here, 
N ever mind though he is poor, 
N eeds the /ess ‘‘hard times” to fear— 
O then, trade at Fenno’s Store. 








MARRIAGES. 


In South Dethien, 17th inst., by Rev. Dr. 
Boston, assiste’ by Rev. G. G. Fairbanks, Rev. Addison 
Parker of Natick, to Miss Mary Louisa, daughter of Addison 
Boyden, Eeq.. of 8. D. 

In Weston, 20th inst., by Rev. E. E. Strorg of Waltham, 
Mr. William J. Rhees of Washington, D.C., to Miss Rowie 
F., daughter of the late John &. Ellis of W eston. 

In West Newton, 6th inst., by Rev. Wm. R. Alger of Bos- 
ton, Asahel Wheeler to Mary T. Kilburn. 

In New York, 19th inst., by Rev. Dr. Washburne, Charles 
8. Dana of Boston to Marie, only daughter of the late James 
Grogan, Esq., of N. Y. 

















In this city, 23d inst., Edward Cruft, 89 yrs. 10 mos. 

* In Charlestown, 21st inst., Mrs Sarah Hills Hall, relict of 
Capt. John Hall, 89. 

In Wellesley, 2Cth inst., Abby P. Sleeper, wife of J. W. 
Harper, Jr., of New York, and daughter of Jacob Sleeper, of 
this city. 

A North Leominster, na inst., Hon. David Wilder, late 

of M 

ee Portsmouth, N.H., 19th inst., John Wilson, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, of the late firm of ‘John Wilson, Jr., & Co., Druggists. 

In Copala, Mexico, 12th ult., Moses L. Ordway, Esq., 33. 
youngest son of Mr. Aaron Ordway of Cambridge. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


THIRD CONGR ESSIONAL pIs- 
TRICT.—The Republicans of this District are requested to 
send Delegates to a Convention to be held at the Old Frank- 
lin School House, Boston, (Washington, near Dover street.) 
FRID AY, October 5th. at 4 o'clock P.M., for the purpose ot 

ting a lidate for Representative to the Fortieth 
Con “The number of delegates from each ward, town 
and city in the District, to be elected on the same basis as 
for the last State Convention. 
Per order of District Committee. 
CHARLES F. DANA, Chairman. 











In accordance with the notice given by the District Com- 
mittee, the Republicans of Wards 5, 7, 8, 10 and ll are re- 
| quested to meet in their respective Ward Rooms, (Ward 11 
| will meet at Concord Hall) on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
Oct. 3d, at 7} o'clock, to elect delegates to attend the Third 
Congressional District Convention. The following is the 
number of delegates to which each ward is entitled :—Ward 
5, 17; 7,16; 8,15; 10, 14; 11, 14. 

For the Republican Ward and City Committee. 

ALBERT J. WRIGHT, President. 


| Secretaries. Sept. 29. 


Horace H. CoouipGe, 
CHARLES CAVERLY JR., 


OLD BAY STATE LECTURES AT 





popular Lectures will commence October 11, with an address 


b 

. ANNA E. DICKINSON, 
to be succeeded on THURSDAY EVENINGS, consecutively, 
by the following distinguished gentlemen :— 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, 

JOUN B. GOUGH, 

E. H. CHAPIN, 

N.P.B ae 

J.D. FULTON 

GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, 

M. P. GADDIS 

A. A. WILLITS, 

W. F. MALLALIEU, 
and one to be announced. 

Tickets for the course of eleven Lectures, $1.50. Checks 
for reserved seats, $1.00 extra. Tickets for sale at Oliver 
Ditson’s, 277 Washington street; Nichols & Noyes’, 117 
Washington street ; John (, Haynes’, 33 Court street ; and 
at the office of the Tremont Temple. 
seats for sale on and after Monday next, 
o'clock, at the ei only. 2t 


BE ESSE eee a ore | ie 


commencing at 10) 
Sept. 2U 


| rg NE wv ENGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL | 


| COLLEGE.—The nineteenth annual term, of seventeen 
| weeks, will commence on Wednesday, Nov. 7. PROBESSORs : 
j Stephen Tracy, M.D., Theory and Practice of Medicine ; 
Frances 8 Cooke, M.D., An: atomy, and also of Physiology 
and Hygiene; Edward Aiken, M.D., Materia Medica, Thera- 
peutics and Chemistry ; Minerva C. Meriam, M.D., Obstet- 
ries and Diseases of Women and Children ; Daniel D. Gil- 
bert, M.D., Principles and Practice of Surgery and Medical 
i Jurisprudence ; Anua Monroe, M.D., Demonstrator of Anat- 
omy. Tuition fees, 365—free to students needing aid. 

SAMUEL GREGORY, M.D., Secretary, 

3w 30 Canton street, os Mass. 


| Sept. 29. 
| re T REASU RY DE Pi ART ME NT, Sept. 
14, 1866.—Notice is hereby given that the Treasury Depart- 
ment is prepared to redeem Certificates of Temporary Loan, 
known as Clearing House Certificates, at the offices from 
which they were respectively issued ; and that on and after 
the 25th of September, 1866, interest will cease upon fifty 
| per cent. of each Certificate ; and on and after the 25th of 
| Uctober next, interest will cease on the remainder 
H. McCULLOCH, 


Sept. 22. 2t Secretary of the Treasury. 


AT MUSIC ITIALIL. 
The n-nth series of these favorite and popular Lectures 
will commence on TUESDAY EVENING, Oct. 2, with an ad- 


dress 
BY HON. CHARLES SUMNER, 


on ‘‘The Presidential Policy—The One Man Power vs. Con- 

rress.”* 

| The course will be continued by the following distinguish- 
ed speakers :— 


Oct. 9.—GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Nov. 6.—WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Noy. 2U.—THEODOKE TILTON, (probably). 
Nov. 27.—OCTAVIUS B. FROTHINGUAM. 
Dec. 4.—JACOB M. MANNING. 

Dec, 11.—KALPH W. EMERSON. 

| Dee. 18.—FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
Jan. 15.—ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
Jan. 22.—To be announced. 


Mrs. S. 8S. FROHOCK, Oncanist. 
| Course Tickets, admitting the bearer and ledy, three dol- 
| lars; admitting one person, two dollars. For sale at Oliver 
Ditson & Co.'s, 277 Washington street; John C, Haynes & 
Co.'s, 33 Court street, and by the Committee. 

cer Checks for Reserved ‘Seats, at ove dollar each seat, 
for sale only at Ditson & Co.'s. 

Only an equal portion of the best seats will be reserved 

Sept. 22. 2t 








1 oe? ARK SCHOOL. —Pupils are reminded 
tuat the next Term will begin Sept. 10th. Rooms open 
SATURDAYS, at 11 o'clock. tf Aug. ll. 


ta SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of | 
diseases of the Stomaca and Urinary Organs, RHEUMATISM, 
GENERAL Desitity, Dropsigzs, CHRONIC GONORRH@A and Cu- 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of | 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
to effect acure. Price one dollar per bottle. For saie by | 
pothecaaries generally, and by BURLEIGIL & ROGERS, 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 

Aug 4. 3m 





en ae nena 





Te ERR RS OF 2 4 OUTH. —A_ gentleman | 
who suffered for years from Nervous Debility, Premature 
| Decay, and all the effects of youthful indiscretion, will, for 
| the sake of suffering humanity, send free to all who need it, 
the receipt and directions for making the simple remedy by 
which he was cured. Sufferers wishing to profit by the ad- 
vertiser s experience, can do so by addressing, in perfect con- 





fidence, JOHN B. OGDEN, 
Aug. 25. 3m* No. 42 Cedar St., New York. 
NOW READY. 


|THE PRIMARY 
CONTAINING ORIGINAL AND SELECTED PIECES, 
FOR -— 


' Declamation and Recitation in 
Scheels. 

} BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 

| Superintendent of the Public Schools af Boston, and author 
| of the American Union Speaker, etc. 

| Benutifally Iustrated. Price 65 cents. 


“It is admirable in its plan and its selections.” 
Brown, Prof. Elocution, Tusts College. 





Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 


TAGGARD & THOMPSON, 


| Sept. 29 29 corns, Beston. 2t 





“THE GRANDEST ABOLITIONIST IN BUSTON.” 





This Day Published: 

' MEMOIR 

j —or— 

| TIMOTHY GILBERT. 

By Rev. Justin D. Fulton, 

OF TREMONT TEMPLE. 

Illustrated with a Portrair, and view of Tremont Temple. 
1 vol. Price $1.50. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 


149 Washington St., Boston. 
Sept. 29. It 


12mo. 








TWO HU NDR ED 


Randolph of | 


TRKREMONT TEMPLE.—The third annual course of these | 


Checks for reserved | 


~e PARKER-FRATERNITY LECTURES, | 


UNION SPEAKER, | 


Primary 


1 Moses T. | 


HEAVENLY FATHER. 


Lectures on Modern Atheism, 


BY ERNEST NAVILLE, 

Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, (Acade- 
my of the Moral and Political Sciences), late Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Geneva. 
Translated from the French by HENRY DORNTON, M.A., 
English Chaplain at. Geneva. 

Contexts : Lecture 1. Our Idea of God. 2. Life without 
God; Part I. The Individual ; Part II. Society. 3. The 
Reviralof Atheism. 4. Nature. 5. Humanity. 6. The Cre- 
ator. 7. The Father. 

Published in a handsome 16mo volume. Price $1.75. 

&™ Copies sent by mail free of postage on receipt of the 
price. A liberal discount allowed to clergymen, teachers 
and students. 

Libraries supplied on most favorable terms. 


WM. V..SPENCER, 


203 Washingten St., corncr of Bromfield. 
Sept. 29. 2t 








HURD & HOUGHTON, 
No- 459 Broome Street, N.Y., 





HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the last edition of his Works, edited by his sister, 
Lady Trevelyen. In 8 vols., crown 8vo, with a new portrait 


of Macaulay. 
PRION 55 vit vieisicckc ticcdeveces eee $18 
Price tat MOLE CONG 6 oii. sc vc ccctceascccces 32 


*,* “Riverside Edition” printed in small pica type, on fine 
paper, uniform with the Riverside edition of ‘‘Macaulay’s 
Essays.” 


ALICE CARY’S POEMS. 


Ballads, Lyrics and Hymns. By Alice Cary. Illustrated 
on wood from designs by Hart, Herrick, Fenn, Bellows, Per” 


kins, &c. In one volume, 8vo, 
Price in extra cloth ...........000seee8 - $4.00 
Price in full gilt....... Gh suche ke ck Resins 4.50 


For sale by all booksellers. 


SPANISH PAPERS, 


And Other Miscellanies, 


hitherto Unpublished or Uncollected. By Wasninaton Irv- 
Inc. Arranged and edited by Pierre M. Irvixe. In two 
vols., crown 8vo, with a Portrait in fac-simile of the drawing 
by Witkrr, taken in Spain. Uniform with the Sunnyside 
Edition of Irving’s Works. Green cloth, also in purple 
cloth. Price $5. 

“Quaint Spanish legends and chronicles, written in the 
inimitably pure and musical style which characterized Irv- 
ing, and having that blended charm which attaches to ro- 
mance and history, so intermingled that we have not even 
the desire to separate the real from the fabuluus.’’— Pitis- 
burg Chronicle. 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
with Abraham Lincoln. 1 vol., 12mo. 


By F. B. Carpenter. 
| Price $2. 


| “It conveys a just idea of the great man who is here de- 
| scribed ; and no one can peruse it without being impressed 
with a deeper appreciation of Mr. Lincoln’s qualities of head 
and heart.’’— The Fireside, N.Y. 

‘These seeming trivialities, beneath the dignity of history, 
give us a rare insight into the character of the late Presi- 
dent.”"— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘The work is very entertaining, and will be read with pleas 
ure, us well as by the opponents of his policy, as by his 
friends.” '— Fishkill Standard, 





THE HANDBOOK FOR MOTIIERS. 
THE MORMON PROPHET 


12mo. $1.50. 
. mo. $2. 
PICTURES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 12mo. $2 


ye oa DELINEATIONS. OF INSANITY, &c., 
l2mo. $1 





"THE PILGRIM’S WALLET. I2mo. $2. 
THE CRITERION. 12mo. $2. 


MOZART’S LETTERS. 2 vols. 12mo. $3.50. 
THE STORY OF KENNETT. - 12mo. $2.25. 
CHASTELARD ; A. Tracepy. y. 12mo. $1.50. 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR’S POEMS. l6mo. $1.50. 
HOOD'S TALES AND ROMANCES. l2mo. $2.25 
AYEARIN CHINA. 12mo. $1.75. 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Sept. 29. lt 


16mo. $2. 





THREE NE sw 3B 00 KS. 
Treasures from Milton’s Prose Writings. 

1 vol. limo. Morocco cloth, bevelled boards and red edges. 

With fine portrait. $2.50. 

This volume consists of selections from the most famous 
of Milton’s prose writings,—The Areopagitica, Tractate on 
Education, Defense of the People of England, Apology for 
| Smectymnuus,—besides extracts from other treatises less 
generally known. These selections embrace the richest por- 
| tions of those wonderful essays “in Liberty's defense, of 
which all Europe rung from side to and display Mil- 
ton's vast learning, vigorous thought, and rare sublimity of 
character. 
| Life and Letters of James G. Percival. By 


Junius H. Warp. lvol. Large 12mo. 60 pages. Mo- 
rocco cloth, bevelled boards. With portrait. $3. 


A curious and interesting biography of a man of the most 
original character and of the finest poetical genius. It has 
been prepared with the greatest care, and its materials have 
been gathered from every accessible source of information. 
It delineates Percival's varied experiences, his few successes, 
| his many struggles, his literary and scientific attainments 
| and Jabors. Numerous original letters written by and to 
| distinguished men are included, and an elaborate Index is 

appended to the work. 
| Pocms of Elizabeth Akers, (Fiorence Percr.) 1 
vol. 32mo. Blue and Gold. $1.50. 
The numerous admirers of ‘*Florence Percy” will find in 
= this beautiful little volume a collection of her best and most 
popular poems,—‘‘Rock me to Sleep,’’ ‘‘Spring at the Capi- 
| tal’? ‘Violet Planting,” * ‘Among the Laurels,” and others 
| universally known and admired. 
2 *,* Por sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt 
;o price. 
| 
| 
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TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
Sept. 29. It 











i ar ATIONERY GOODS, 
ACCOUNT BOOKS, &C. 


JOSIAIL Le. FAIRBANKS, 
136 Washington Street, 


Importer and Dealer in Staple and Fine Stationary, 
| 





| Drawing, Writing, Note and Letter Papers, 

OFFICE AND COUNTING-HOUSE SUPPLIES, 
CANCELLING AND COPYING PRESSES, 
| JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


Gold, Stcel and Quill Pens, 
'PENKNIVES, PAPER SHEARS, SCISSORS, POCKET 
BOOKS, PAPER FASTNERS, REVENUE STAMPS, 

&C., &C. 


Blank Acconnt Books, of all descriptions constant- 
, ly on hand, and made to order in the best style of work- 
manship. 3m July alll 


T CY 
A NEW MASS. 
| STEARNS’ MASS IN A. This composition is in the usual 
| Mass form, with Ay-te, Gloria, Qui Toliis, Quoniam, Credo, 
} Incarnatus, Sanctus, Benedictns, Agnus Det and Dona No- 
, bis. It bas Latin and English Text, is not very difficult, 
and though taking a classical form is sufficiently femiliar 
and home-like to commend itself to Choire, Musical Associa 
tions and Conventions. Price $1.5). Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Sept. 15. ot 277 Washington Street. 





! 


/ L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
| Ne. 322 Washington Street, 

| BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS OF 


| Foreign Engravings, 
Chromos, Etchings, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(3 Most favorable terms to Printeellers, Canvassers and 
| Teachers. tf = 7. 


ISAAC Ww. Mz AY, 
CARD & JOB PRINTER, 
Ne. 39 State Street, Besten. 


&c. 





= é me Entrance also at No. 2 Congress Street. 
Beautiful Songs, Duets, Trios and Sacred Pieces for 5) cents. | eS raat AGE 
| “MERRY CHIMES,” designed for juvenile-classes, public 52 Orders solicited for every description of Printing for 
schools, semiuaries and youpg folks at home. Prefixed to Panks, Insurance Com panies, Brokers. ete. Particular at- 
~hich are elementary instructions, attractive exercises, Ac., : . : oe Blanks of all kinds 
By L. O. Euzrson. Price #) centa. Sent post-paid. tention given to Printing in colo jaa 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PretisneRs, me. ae 
3t 277 Washington street. 


| &e- | printed at short notice. tf. 





SQUAILS. 


A fine assortment of this entertaining Game, 





OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 
Just the thing for a stormy day in the country. 





D. 0. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington Street. 
Aug. 11. tf. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS, 
— AND — 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


— ANp— 


MACHINES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grass and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, 
Ken, &KLe 











QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON; 
— AND— 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New Yorke 


Factories at 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, 
Aug. 4. 


MASS. 
Smt. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
WALTON’S 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHHETIC. 


WALTON’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS is now complete, 
and consists of 





Walten’s Pictorial Primary Arithmetic; 

Wealton’s Intellectual Arithmetic ; 

Walton’s Written Arithmetic. 

The INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, just issued, contains 
a full course of Mental Exercises, together with an LIntRO- 
DUCTION TO WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. Besides forming a con- 
necting link in the series, used independently it meeta the 
wants of the large class of students who can devote but lit- 
tle time to study. 

School Officers and Teachers wishing to examine the above 
work are invited to correspond with the Publishers, 


BREWER & TILESTON, 


131 Washington St., Boston. 


TURE! 


SAVE ONE PROFIT 


~ FURNI 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 


IIALEY, MORSE & BOYDEN, 
407 Washington St., Boston, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELEGANT STYLES 

PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
LIBRARY and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
which will pe sold to consumers at 





Manufacturers’ Wholesale Prices. 


Those who are about furnishing private or public houses, 
and want a good quality of Furniture at a lov price, will do 
well to examine our stock (which is the largest in Boston) 
before purchasing elsewhere. 


ART GALLERY! 


CHILDS & JENKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MIRRORS AND PICTURE 


—or— 
Every Description, and Dealers 





FRAMES, 


Paintings, 
Engravings, 
Photograph Albums, 


Cartes de Visite, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, 





127 Tremont st., Boston. 
CHARLES W. JENKS. 


No. 
ALFRED A. CHILDS. 


BINNEY & CoO., 
Paper Bag Manufacturers, 
— AND — 

DEALERS IN 
PAPER, TWINE, &c. 
No. 64 Kilby St., Boston. 





—— of any size or baat made to order. 


REDUCTION OF PRIC Es! 





A Large Assortment of Spring Styles 
bere 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
PAPER IIANGINGS, 
Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 
Wh 
Call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


olesale Prices!! 





CHAS. H: BAKER & CO., 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 





MASSACHU- 


OF 


CSS 
SETTS. 





Orricz op SurGEON GENERAL. } 
Boston, Sept. 24, 1866. 

In view of the promulgation of the rules governing the 
presentation of Claims for Additional Bounty, under the 
Act of Congress of July 28, 1566, and the prospective pay- 
ment of the same, this Department calls attention to the 
fact that it continues to receive Soldiers’ Claims of all class- 
es, for prosecution through the State Agency at Washing- 
| ton, without cost to the applicants. 

WILLIAM J. DALE, 


Sept. 29. It Surgeon-General, Maas. 





——— 


CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


. WINSOR’ S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
From India Wharf. 
The new and elegant Al Clipper Ship 
HIORATIO SPRAGUE, 
8. K. SMALL........ COMMANDER. 

This splendid little clipper, of only about 500 tons regis- 
ter, has just been built by Paul Curtis & Co., at East Bos- 
ton, for the San Francisco and China trade, and for beauty 
of model and thoroughness of finish she is noc excellea 
Her small capacity has enabled us to secure a large part of 





| her cargo, and will help us to despatch her very promptly. 


Shippers will obiige us if they will forward their engage- 
ments at once. NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
Sept. 8. Cor. of State and Broad Sts. 


4 GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The beautiful Al clipper ship 
SACRAMENTO, 
NELSON. 2... cscccscivcesvesccess ComMANDER, 
Is in berth, ard having large engagements and a consider- 
able portion of her cargo on board will have prompt des- 








| patch. 
| Shippers will oblige by sending forward their goods. 


| 
= | 
|« 
I 


For freight, apply at California Packet Office, No. 114 
State street. 

Agents in San Francisco, Messrs. Meader, Lolor & Co. 

Aug. 11. 





FRraycis W. BIRD & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF 
HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS, 
East Walpole Mass. 


Warcheusc, No. 55 Water Street, Basten. 











aha Ww. W. BROOMS 
ALL THE LEADIN NG 


TEMPLE OF OPINIONS 


i s 
Choirs, all the best Singing Schools, the principal Musical | Is the only monthly advocate of inpartial rights in New | 


j Conventions, all families of musical taste, are using L. O. 
Euzgso’s new book of Church Masic, “THE JUBILATE,” 
decidedly the best work of its kind before the public. 


York. Donations and subscriptions are to be sent to the ed- 





itor, 
oLe. Sent postu ER DIvaOx 3 & CO., Pcsursaers. Ne. t 19, John Street, New.Yerk City. 
Sept. 29. ot ai Washington street. July 14. tf 





FIRE- PROOF SAFES. 


Fire Proof Safes of all si sizes, and of the best 
kind, for sale or made to order, wery cheap for 


cash. 
Also, second-hand Safes for sale. 


— 


DENIO & ROBERTS, 
Causeway, cer. of Fricud Street, Besten. 


















































LITERARY REVIEW. 


A YankeEr 1x Canapa: With Anti-Slavery and 
Retorm Papers. By Henry D. Thoreau. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. (Pp. 286.) 


It is now the fifth year since the death of Mr. 
Thoreau, and this is the fifth volume of his writ- 
ings published within the time. Several of them, 
like this, are mainly reprints of what had been 
published somewhere during his life-time, but all 
have contained more or less new matter, and all, 
to the mass of readers, was as new as if written 
specially for the volume in which it appeared. 
In his earlier years Mr. Thoreau found few read- 
ers, and fewer who praised what they read; it is 
only since his death that his countrymen have 
come to a partial knowledge of what his genius 
was. The volume before us isone of the best, of 
the seven yet published, by which to test the 
growth of his mind; for it contains his earlier and 
his later pieces, side-by-side, and with no method- 
ical arrangement. In all there are cleven differ- 
ent papers, of which the longest is a sketch of 
Canada as seen by him and his friend Channing 
in 1850. This gives its title to the book and fills 
nearly a hundred pages; then comes a speech de- 
livered at Framingham in 1854, after the betrayal 
of Anthony Burns, entitled, ‘‘Slavery in Massa- 
chusetts,”’ and filling twenty pages. This is fol- 
lowed, rather than preceded, as the natural order 
would be, by the lecture called “Civil Disobedi- 
ence,” first published in 1849, but written some 
years earlier, and describing the author’s impris- 
onment in Concord jail for refusal to pay his taxes. 
There are nearly thirty pages of this, and between 
it and the Framingham speech is inserted, most 
oddly, a meditation on prayer, with examples of 
affecting prayers. This was printed in the Dial 
in 1842, and is probably the earliest written of all 
the papers inthe volume. It should, therefore, 
have stood first among the miscellaneous papers, 
being disconnected in subject, and even in spirit, 
from those among which it is placed. 

“A Plea for Captain John Brown,” which was 
a speech delivered in Concord in October, 1859, 
comes between ‘‘Civil Disobedience”’ and a queer 
essay called ‘‘Paradise (To Be) Regained,’’ writ- 
ten in 1842 and published the following year in 
the Democratic Review. The latter is followed by 
a notice of Nathaniel P. Rogers and his Herald 
of Freedom, published in the Dial in 1844; and 
then comes a critical essay on Thomas Carlyle, 
and dated in 1847, and written for Graham’s Mag- 
This runs to nearly forty pages, and is fol- 
lowed by a much more recent essay, called here, 
“Life Without Principle,”’ and first printed in the 
Atlantic in 1863. Here is a violent leap of six- 
teen years forward, immediately succeeded by a 
jump backwards of eighteen years; for now comes 
an early sketch of Wendell Phillips, sent to the 
Liberator in 1845. Finally, a hundred pages from 
the “Plea,” we have “The Last Days of John 
Brown,” a letter published in the Liberator in 1860. 





azine. 








Nothing could be more confusing than this ar- 
rangement. If wenumber, consecutively, the elev- 
en pieces as they now stand, and then arrange them 
in a natural order, the numbers will run thus,—1, 
3, 6, 7, 10, 8, 4, 2, 9, 5, 11; or else, 1, 3, 6, 8, 7, 
10, 4, 2, 5, 11, 9. These figures, which look like 
a puzzle, will illustrate the puzzling sequence of 
the volume. And besides these irregularities 
‘there are omissions, an important though brief 
speech made by Mr. Thoreau on the day of Capt. 
Brown’s execution being left out. It may be 
found printed, among much curious matter, in 
Mr. Redpath’s Lchoes of Harper’s Ferry (Boston, 
Thayer & Eldridge, 1860,) where also may be seen 
twoadmirable speeches of Mr. Emerson. It might 
have been mentioned, likewise, that the funeral 
service for Capt. Brown, held in Concord, Dee. 2, 
1850, was suggested and chiefly prepared by Mr. 
Thoreau. An allusion to this fact will be found 
on page 283; the service itself is given in Mr. 
Bedpath’s book. 

All this may seem to our readers like the com- 
mentaries of Dryasdust; but so much was due to 
an author who, in arranging his own writings, had 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 








larger number, the work of the last seven or eight 
years. It has a life-like portrait, engraved on 
steel by Ritchie, and fifteen illustrations on wood 
by Hochstein, Hillon, Fenn, Wm. Hart, Launt 
Thompson, and others. The poems are remark- 
ably sweet, simple and impressive, and through 
them we are made well-acquainted with a woman 
whose experience and sufferings find exquisite ex- 
pression in her verse, and who has greatly added 
to the reputation of American literature. It is a 
fine holiday-book, and cannot be otherwise than 
acceptable to any recipient. 


The Atlantic, for October, was published on the 
22d of September. The first thing to be read in 
it, of course, is “Griffith Gaunt.” The heroine 
in this chapter pleads her own cause in court and 
manages it with the skill of Portia. It is an- 
nounced that the next number of the magazine 
will finish the story, though we hardly see how it 
can be brought to an end so soon. Perhaps Mr. 
Reade is going to extend it hereafter into a long 
novel, as he did his ‘‘Good Fight,’’ some years 
ago, out of which grew, in course of time, ‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth,”’ one of his best books. 

Hawthorne’s pictures of Concord Scenery and 
Manners are continued, and, of course, are true 
and lovely. 

The political paper is written by Mr. Boutwell, 
and, as might be guessed, is a full and strong im- 
peachment of the President and his astounding 
position. Mr. Boutwell shows how impossible it 
is to come to any terms with such a man,—and 
the inference, which he does not state, is, that the 
people must cause the office to be vacated. He 
does state, however, that Johnson fears impeach- 
ment, and has long feared it. 

Mr. Hazewell’s essay on the Norman Conquest 
has his peculiar merits as a historical writer; and 
several of the other articles are good,—the book- 
notices especially so. 

Harper, for October, continues Gen. Strother’s 
reminiscences of the war in Virginia, and they 
are still entertaining. Mr. Abbot relates the sto- 
ry of the Arkansas campaigns under Blunt, Her- 
ron, etc.; Mr. Conway writes pleasantly of Coven- 
try and Lady Godiva; the Burning of Columbia, 
S. C., is discussed by a citizen of that town, and 
by the editor; and there are two or three tales re- 
lating to the war. Then there is a most amusing 
account of an Englishman’s Trip in a Canoe up 
and down the rivers and lakes of Europe, anda 
variety of other papers, long and short. In the 
“Editor’s Easy-Chair” sundry matters are dis- 
cussed in the agreeable way so well known to 
readers of J/arper; among others the character 
and fame of Alexander Hamilton,-for whom a 
statue in the national capitol is demanded. ‘This 
magazine loses none of its interest from month to 
month and year to year. 

The October number of Our Young Folks has 
among its contents ‘‘The Veteran Eagle,’”’ by 
Maria S. Cumnitns; the fifth of Mr. T. B. Ald- 
rich’s pleasant sefies, ‘‘Among the Studios;’’ a 
continuation of a story begun in the last number, 
by Mrs. Stowe; a “Nutting Song,” by Emily Il. 
Miller, with music by “HI. M. T.;’’ and numerous 
engravings from drawings by Weir, Hoppin, Mc- 
Entee, Eytinge, and other artists. 

The Argosy, Good Words and the Sunday Maga- 
zine, for August, have been received from Strahan. 
The first two are excellent, the third is very flat 
and dismal. 

The Massachusetts Teacher and the Freedmen’s 
Record, for September, furnish good reading on 
the subjects which they take up. In the latter 
are some capital letters from the South. 


The Letter from Mm. deGasparin, Martin, Co- 
chin, and Laboulaye, to the New York Loyal Pub- 
lication Society, and translated by Miss Booth, to 
which our New York correspondent alluded a few 
weeks since, has been printed neatly and should 


ez the train moved off, to wich the President re- 
sponded by wavin his hat. : 

Kalamazoo.—The offishels were gn hand at this 
pint and so wuz the people—4 offishels and sev- 
eral thousand people, wich the latter greeted us 
with cheers for Grant! Grant! The President re- 
sponded, sayin that in swingin around the cirkle 
he had been called Joodis Iskariot for sacrificin uv 
hisself for the people. Who wuz the savior! Wuz 
it Thad. Stevens! No. Thencleerly into yoor 
hands I leave the Constooshun uv 36 stars with 
86 states onto um, intact and undissevered. 

The offishels received the stars and States, and 
amid cheers for Grant, for which the President 
thanked em, the train glode off magestically. 

And so on to Chicago, where we didn’t git off 
our speech, though from the manner in wich the 
people hollered, Grant! Grant! we felt cheered at 
realizin how much they wuz with us. His emi- 
nence wanted to sling the 36 States and the flag 
with the stars at em, but ez Gen. Logan wuz there 
ready to fling em back, it wuz deemed highly 
prudent not to do it. 

Here my trials commenst. At the Biddle House 
in Detroit, the nigger waiters showed how much 
a African kin be spiled by bein tree. They had 
the impudence to refoose to wait on us, and for a 
half hour the imperial stumick was forced to fast. 
This alarmin manifestashun uv negro malignancy 
alarmed His Eggsalency. ‘‘Thank God,” sed he, 
‘that I vetoed the Freedimen’s Bureo Bill. Ihev 
bin Alderman uv my native town—I hev swung 
around the entire circle, but this I never dreamed 
uv. What would they do if they hed their rites ?” 
The insident made an impression onto him, and 
at Chicago he resolved to trustem nolonger. He 
ordered his meals to his room, and sent for me. 
“‘My friend,”’ sed he, ‘taste everything onto this 
table!” 

“Why! my liege,”’ sed I. 

“‘Niggers is cooks,” sed he, ‘‘and this food may 
be pizoned. They hate me, for I ain’t in the 
Moses biziness. ‘Taste, my friend.” 

“<But spozn,”’ sed I, ‘‘that it shood be pizoned ? 
Wat uv my bowels? My stomick is uv ez much 
valyoo to me ez yourn is to yoo.” 

“Nasby,” sez he, ‘‘taste! Ef yoo die, who 
mourns? EfI die, who’d swing around the cirkle? 
Who'd sling the flag and the 36 stars at the peo- 
ple, and who’d leave the Constooshn in their 
hands? The country demands the sacrifice, and 
besides, ef yoo don’t, off goes yoor offishl head.” 

That last appele fetched me. Ruther than risk 
that offis I’d chaw striknine, for uv what akkount 
is a Dimokrat who hez wunst tasted the sweets 
uv place and is ousted. And from Chicago on, -I 
wuz forced to taste his food and likker—to act ez 
a sort uv a litenin rod to shed off the vengeance 
uv the nigger waiters. I wood taste uv every 
dish and drink from each bottle, and ef I didn’t 
swell up and bust in 15 minits His serene High- 
ness would take hold. I suffered several deaths. 
I resoom my diary. 

Jolict—The crowd wuz immense. The pea- 
santry, ez the train approached, rent the air with 
shouts uv ‘Grant! Grant!” Ilis Potency the 
President promptly acknowledged the compliment. 
He wuz sacriticin hisself for them—who hed made 
greater sacrifices? He hed bin Alderman uv his 
nativ town and Vice-President—he wuz too modest 
to make a speech; but ef he wuz Joodas Iskariot, 
who wuz the Savior? Ie hed swung around the 
cirkle and hedn’t found none so far. He left in 
their hands the—— 

And so on, until near St. Louis, when we pene- 
trated a Demokratic country, uv which I informed 
his Majesty. “Ilow knowest thou?” sez he. 
“Easy,’’ sez I. “1 observe in the crowds a large 
proportion uv red noses and hats with the tops off. 
I notice the houzes unpainted, with pig-pens in 
front uv em; and what ez more, I obzerve that 
the crowds compliment yoo direct, instead uv doin 
it, ez heretofore, over Grant’s shoulders. The 
Knights uv the Golden Cirkle, wich I spect is the 
identikl cirkle yoo’ve bin swingin around lately, 
love yoo and approach you confidently.” 

The President brisked up, and trom this to 
Indianapolis ke spoke with a flooidity I never ob- 
served in him before. I may say, to yoose a 
medikle term, that he had a hemorrhage uv words. 
At the latter city our reception was most flattrin 
uv eny we have experienced. The people, when 


Bates House, yelled so vociferously for Grant that 
the President, when he stepped forward to ac- 
knowledge the compliment, coodent be heard at 
all. He waved his hat, and the more he waved 
it, the more complimentary the crowd became. 
Grant! Grant! they yelled, and the more the Pres- 
ident showed himself, the more they yelled Grant, 
until, overpowered by the warmth uv the recep- 
shun, and unwilling to expose his health, the 
President retired without slingin a speech at em, 





but entirely satisfied the people wuz with him. 
The next mornin the offis-holders uv the State, 


be widely circulated. It discusses American poli- | without the people, assembled, and he made his 
tics from the liberal French standpoint, and is an | regular speech to ’em, wich appeared to be grati- 


eloquent and earnest production. 


The trustees of the Public Library have recent- 





a delicate eye for the fitness and sequence of 
things. If we come to the matter itself of the | 
volume, Dryasdust will find himself out of place 
even more than these essays are. For here are 
manifested those characteristic traits which make 
the dullest of ‘Thoreau’s books pleasing. Here is 
deep insight, close observation, sharp wit, suffus- 
ing humor, and a nobility of spirit which atones 
for something that, in another person, might be 


| Library of Boston, indicating the character, size, 


ly had printed a Supplementary Index to the Cata- 
logue of Books in the Bates Hall of the Public 


&e., of 33,966 volumes, including 11,190 the be- 
quest of the late Theodore Parker. This monu- 
ment of industry and faithfulness is due to the la- 
bors of Mr. Superintendent Jewett, and his as- 
sistants, Messrs. Vinton and Jillson. 


New Music.—C. M. Tremaine, New York, 





called flippant. And, withal, here is variety; the 

yravest and the gayest matters mingled as in the | 
web of life, or in Shakespeare’s plays. One mo- 
ment you are struck with the profound meaning | 
of the sentence you are reading; the next and | 
your fancy is tickled by some of the most laugh- | 
able images that ever started up froma serious- | 
looking page. | 

“In the streets of Montreal and Quebec,’’ he | 
writes, “you met, not only with soldiers in red, | 
and shuffling priests in unmistakeable black and | 
white, with Sisters of Charity gone into mourning for | 
their deccased relative, but youths, belonging to 
some seminary or other, wearing coats edged with | 
white, who looked as if their expanding hearts 
were already repressed with a piece of tape. In 
short, the inhapitants of Canada appeared to be suf- | 
Jering between two fires,—the soldtery and the pricst- 
hood.”” 

Speaking of the insignificance of the governor 
of Massachusetts during the fugitive slave rendi- | 
tions, he says: ‘‘A distinguished clergyman told 
me that he chose the profession of a clergyman | 
because it afforded the most leisure for literary 
pursuits. 2 world recommend to him the profession of 
a governor.”’ Indeed, Thoreau’s scorn of magis- 
trates was perennial. At the time of Banks’ great 
Concord muster, which now seems small beside 

“The big wars 

‘That make ambition virtue,”’ 
the selectmen advised the householders in the vil- 
lage to keep their doors bolted for fear of thieves. | 
Upon which Thoreau went down to the shop on 
the Milldam, and said, “He understood Cov. 
Banks was coming to Concord; so he wanted to 
buy a bolt to put on his mother’s front door.” 
The village gossips said, “The general court are 
coming, too.”’ **Then,’’ said the philosopher, ‘1 
will take another bolt for the back door,’’ and car- 
ried home his two purchases. 

Better than all the thought, all the humor of 
this book, is the faithful witness which it bears to 
the justice of Thoreau’s moral sense, and the fore- 


sight which, guided by that sense, anticipated the 


verdict of mankind on slavery and its real de- 
stroyer, Joun Brows. While nearly every body 
reviled or pitied that hero, while statesmen de- 
clared him erazy, and the Atlantic Monthly called 
him ‘‘an anachronism,’’ Thoreau measured aright 
the force ot his exploit. ‘It is the best news that 
America has ever heard.”’ And after Brown's 
death, he writes: ‘I meet himat every turn. J/e 
is ore alive than ever he was. He has earned im- 
mortatity. He is not confined to North Elba nor 
to Kansas. He is no longer working in secret. 
Ile works in public, and in the clearest light that 
shines on this land.”’ 

A year atter this was written the son of Daniel 
Webster marched up State street at the head of a 
regiment that sung 
“John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave. 

His soul is-marching on;” 
and to that tune the whole Geminion of slavery 
was conquered, but not till Fears after Thoreau 


| McNaughton, a plaintive response to Johnson’s 


(successor to Horace Waters, in the sheet-music 
business,) sends us ‘Bells in Distant Lands,”’ by 
Henry Tucker; ‘‘Banjo Galop,” by Mrs. Park- 
hurst; ‘‘Beavtiful Form of my Dreams,’ poetry 
by W. C. Baker, composed by IH. P. Danks—all 
attractive effusions. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. have published ‘Where is | 


our Moses?”’—song of the freedmen—by J. H. 


treachery and wickedness. 





This house has also received from Chicago, 


“Bread-and-Butter,”’ illustrative of ‘‘my policy,” | 
words by Luke Collin, music by A. Weaver,—a | 


laughable satire on the Doolittle patriots. 





Nasby’s Trip. 


HE CONTINUES TO SWING ROUND TITE CIRCLE 
WITH MR. JOHNSON—TREMENDOUS OUTPOUR- 
INGS OF THE PEOPLE—ELOQUENCE AND WIT. 





Post-Orrice, Conreprit X Roans, (wich 
is in the Stait uv Kentucky, ) 
Sept. 11, 1866. 

Tam at home, and glad am I that Iam at home. 
Here in Kentucky, surrounded by Dimocrats, im- 
mersed a part of the time in my oftishel dooties, 
and the balance uv the time in whiskey, with the 


' mable and soothin privilege uv assistin in mobbin 


uv Northern Ablishinists, who are yet not all out 
uv the State, time passes pleasantly, and leaves 
no yain regrets. I alluz go to bed nites feelin 
that the day hez not bin wasted. 

From Detroit the Presidential cavalcade, or, ez 
the infamous Jacobin Radical party irreverently 
term it, the menajery, proceeded to Chicago. 
The resepshuns his Imperial Highness received 
through Michigan were flatterin in the extreme. 
I continue my diary :— 

[pslanty.— At this pint the President displayed 
that originality and fertility uv imaginashen karac- 
teristic of him. ‘The recepshun was grand. The 
masses called for Grant, and His Highness promptly 
responded. He asked em, ef he was Judis Iska- 
riot, who wuz the Saviour?) Thad Stevens? If 
so, then after swinging around the circle, and 
-findin traitors at both ends of the line, I leeve the 
3b hse with 36 stars onto em in yoor hands 
and— 


The train wuz off amid loud shouts uv “Grant, 


Grant,”’ to which the President responded by 
wavin his hat. 

«lin Arbor. —At this pint the train moved in to 
the inspiring sounds uv a band playing ‘Hale to 
the Cheef,” and vociferous cries uv ‘Grant, 
Grant.” His majesty smilingly appeared and 
thanked em tor the demonstration. It was soothin, 
he remarked. The air the band was playin, * Hail 
to the Cheef,”’ 
Magistrate uv the nashen, to which posishen he 


‘had reached, hevin bin Alderman uv his native 
{ 


village, U. S. Senator, etsettry. The crowd hol- 
lered “Grant! Grant!” and the President thanked 
em for the demonstration. It showed him that 


; the people wuz with him in his efforts to close his 


eyes ona Union uv 35 States anda flag uv 36 
stars onto it. If I ama traitor, sed he, warmin 
up, ‘‘who is the Judis Iscariot. Ez I'm swinging 


+ around the cirkle I find Thad. Stevens on the one 


side and Jeff. Davis on the— 

The conductor cruelly startid the train without 
givin him time to finish. 

The crowd proposed three cheers for Grant, and 
the President waved his hat toem sayin that he 
thanked em, showing as it did that the people yuz 


had followed his martyred friend to the world be- | ith him. 


yond the grave. 

titly close a funeral discourse, and are true of both 

in their related, though widely differing, circles 
of activity. 

Bartaps, Lyrics anp Hrauxs. By Alice Cary. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. (Crown oc- 
tavo, pp. 333, price 34.) 

This is an elegant volume of about one hundred 
and fifty poems, selected probably from a much 


The words that we have quoted { 


Battle- Creek.— A large number was assembled 
_ here, who, ez the train stopped, velled ‘‘Grant! 
Grant!” 


of confidence. 


S| 


| 


, privilege of wallopin niggers, and the more inesti- | 


j 


fyin to both himand them. The ’resident does 
not like to sleep with a undelivered speech on his 
mental stomick. It gives him the nitemare. 
Here I lett the party, fora short time, that I 
might go home and attend to my oflishal dooties. 
There is five Northern families near the Corners 
which must hev notice to leave, and cight niggers 
to hang. I hed orders to report toe the party some- 
where between Looisville and Harrisburg, wich I 
shell do, ez travellin by order, I get mileage, and 
sich. Perroteum V. Nasny, 2. M., 
(wich is Postmaster,) 
(and likewise chaplin to the expedition.) 


Tut Neepie Gun anv ITs: INVENTOR.—Jo- 


'hann Christian Nicolaus Dreyse was born Nov. 
| 22 1787, at Sommerda, a little town near Erfurt. 


seated 

lis father was a master locksmith, and young 
Dreyse became his apprentice in 1801. His arti- 
cles expired in 1805, when, according to the uni- 
versal practice of German journeymen, he set out 
on his travels, worked for some time at Atten- 
burg, in Saxony, and afterwards at Leipsic and 
Dresden. During his residence in Saxony he had 
by no means attended exclusively to his trade, 


| but had devoted a great part of his ample wages 


to the purchase of books and the acquirement of 
scientific knowledge. In 1809 (scmewhat against 
his father’s wishes, who cordially hated the 
French,) he proceeded to Paris, where he re- 
mained five years, working at several of the large 
coachbuilders and instrument makers, and a part 
of the time with Pault, the gunmaker. In 1814 
he returned to Sommerda, became his father’s 
head workman, and succeeded to the business in 
1818. His first wish was to enter upon other 
branches of iron manufactures besides that of 
lockmaking, but the funds were wanting. These, 
however, were soon forthcoming in the agreeable 
form of a wite, with a comfortable little indepen- 
dence, whom he married in 1821. I may pass 


; over his first partnership with the button manu- 


facturer, Kronblegel, of Erfurt, during which he 
patented some improvement in the steam-engince ; 
and proceed at once to the more important event— 
the establishment of the firm Dreyse & Collen- 


busch, in 1824, for the manufacture of percussion | 


caps. He had been assisted in his experiments 
by the gunmaker Burckard, of Weimar, and the 
chemists Baudlus and Kaleys; of Sommerda, not 


| Without repeated risks of blowing up both himself , i 
' “Poems and Ballads,’’ 


and his friends, and thus of indefinitely postponing 
the hopes of a united Germany. 


| cartridge of which should contain its own ignition, 


wuz approprit, ez he wuz Cheef 


Affected to tears by the warmth uv the | 
reception, the President thanked em for this mark 
Ef he ever hed any doubts ez to 


| the people’s being with him, these doubts wuz re- 


moved. 


He wood leave in their hands the flag 


j and the union uv 30 States and the stars thereto 


i 


| wer => 


appertaining. Ef he was a Joodis Iskariot who 


The crowd gave three hearty cheers for Grant 


and in 1820 he took out his first patent for a needle 
muzzle-loader. ‘The Prussian war office, but 
more especially General von VPriem, and some- 


| what later, General von Witzleben, gave him their 
patronage; but the disadvantages of all muzzle- | auch, \ 
| been selected for high praise. 


loading arms soon became apparent to him, and 


he accordingly applied himselt to the invention of a | nd Is ; \ i 
: the switching which he has received he will make 


breech-loader. In 1836 he had produced a weapon 
sufficiently perfect to lay before the Prussian war 
office. Numerous experiments were made at 
Spandau and Beriin in 1839-40, and at last the 
needle-gun, in all essentials the same as that now 
in use, was adopted as the future arm for the 
Prussianinfantry. But, although officially proved, 
it was not actually introduced into the army till 
much later. It is indeed an extraordinary fact 
that though Dreyse’s manufactory was established 
in 1841 the very existence of his invention was 
not known to the public till Is48. In the night 
of June 14, of that eventful year, the arsenal at 
Berlin was stormed and plundered by the mob. 
A large number of odd-looking ritles were discov- 
ered in store, but nobody could divine how they 
were to be used. Rumor said that some of the 
stolen arms were sent off to London and Paris the 
next day. However this may have been, I be- 
lieve that fearly all the missing rifles were ulti- 
mately recovered. After the existence of the 
invention had ceased to be a secret, the Prussian 
government served them out to the infantry as 
fast as they could be made, and in a few years 
the whole army was supplied with the new weapon. 
From December, 1841, to the end of 1864 Dreyse 
had delivered more than 500,000, and since that 
time the rate of manufacture has been much 
greater. 

Dreyse has, of course, received many honors 
from the government, and among others has been 
ennobled, and has become Herr von Dreyse. He 
has lived to enjoy the success of his invention, 
and can say with truth that he has contributed as 
much as any one man to the recent changes in the 
map of Europe. 

As I have been intimately acquainted with the 
Prussian needie-gun since 1844, and have fired 
hundreds of rounds with it, I will briefly add the 
result of my observations. My experience does 
not confirm the objection lately stated in an article 
in the Zimes that they spit fire. I have no doubt 
that some of them do, if not very carefully finished ; 
but as the one which I used most unquestionably 


| did not, it is evident to me that the evil is not | 


the President appeared on the balcony uv the | 





| Mr. Lincoln, which has just been published by 


The succeeding | 
years were devoted to the invention of a gun, the | 


lie, No. 3, and of the Rue de Flandre, No. 12. 
ifs 


SATURDAY, 


inherent in the system. Neither did I find the 
needle itself break easily or get out of order. The 
great defects of the gun in my opinion are, first, 
that after a very few shots it begins to jam, and 
no longer works easily; and secondly, that even 
if it does not actually jam, it still requires far too 
much manual labor to load. The interior of the 
lock, moreover, is by no means so hermetically 
closed but what it soon becomes very foul. These 
defects are independent of its high trajectory and 
short range when compared with any of the better 
English systems. ne of its peculiarities is that 
the nearly egg-shape ball is not cut by the grooves 
at all, but receives its rotation from a cylindrical 
wad about an inch in length, in a cavity of which 
the ball sits. This wad has, of course, a some- 
what greater diameter than the ball, and is cut by 
the grooves. 

It is my belief that the needle-gun, though 
glorious, is doomed to be very short, and that ina 
very few years the Prussian war office will have 
to introduce something better in its place. Indeed, 
M. von Dreyse is reported to have invented a new 
rifle far superior to it, 3 Ibs. lighter, and constructed 
entirely of iron. He has also invented some new 
cannon, but I am quite ignorant of its peculiar- 
ties. —London Star. 








ARCHIVES OF THE Bastite.—M. Francois 
Ravaisson has rendered an important service to 
history, and one which will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the reading portion of the world in gen- 
eral. The title of his new work alone excites 
interest, and few will open its pages without feel- 
ing indebted to M. Ravyaisson for the light he has 
thrown on the most curious portion of French 
history. ‘The “Archives de la Bastile’’ are the 
result of many years of patient research—not in 
France alone, but in every public library in Eu- 
rope with the excepticn of that of St. Petersburg, 
which contains a large collection of papers taken 
from the Bastile, more curious, however, from 
their being autographs of celebrated men than 
from their bearing on history. M. Ravaisson 
recalls to his readers the fact that when the Bas- 
tile was taken the people threw the furniture, 
State documents, books, registers, &c., out of the 
windows, and thus the latter became the prey of 
speculators, who carried off what they could find, 
and subsequently sold as curiosities most impor- 
tant State records, which were speedily scattered 
over Europe. M. Ameiltion, librarian of the 
Arsenal, with infinite zeal and patience gradually 
succeeded in purchasing a vast number of these | 
precious documents, and thus have I had the | 
privilege of perusing the only authentic papers 
bearing on the mysterious history of the “Masque 
de Fer,’’ the vellum-covered register in which his 
arrival at the Bastile, his illness, and death are 
recorded, being visibly stained by having lain for 
several days in the moat which surrounded the 
fortress, where it was accidentally picked up by a 
workman, who sold it for a few francs. M. Ra- 
vaisson has sifted the confused mass of documents 
thus collected, of which, naturally, he has rejected 
a vast proportion as being devoid of interest. His 
‘‘Archives’”’ now published are the result of his 
labors. Much of the romantic terror one has 
imbibed from one’s earliest years as to the tragic 
sufferings endured by the victims of /etres de 
cachet vanishes when one learns that each prisoner 
possessed a room varying in height and size from 
ten to thirteen feet, that the said victim was 
attended by servants, who brought him or her 
breakfast, dinner, and supper—these meals con- 
sisting of soup entrees, relevées, dessert, &c., a 
bottle of Burgundy and of champagne (!), being 
the ordinary dinner allowance, a third bottle of 
whichever wine was preferred being supplicd to 
the prisoner for his use at breaktast and supper. 
Several victims had furthermore the advantage of 
possessing private cellars, which they were aliowed 
to stock with the finest vintages. Lu reste, Mar- 
montel, in his ‘‘Memoirs,’’ alludes with a certain 
tone of regret to the luxurious dinners he had 
feasted on during his incarceration, and certainly 
Madame de Stael, lady-in-waiting to the Duchess 
of Maine, who was imprisoned for two years in 
consequence of her share in the Cellamace con- 
spiracy, appears to have had a remarkably jolly 
time of it. M. Ravaisson proves to us that the 
detenus were allowed to train carrier-pigeons, who 
bore leve-messages as well as political informa- 
tion to their friends either in Paris or the country. 
A library, stocked not only with works of devo- 
tion, but likewise with chess-boards,  billiard- 
tables, games of all sorts, packs of cards. &c¢., was 
among the resources of amusement allowed to the 
prisoners. The reverse of this pleasant picture, 
however, is the account of the torture-chamber. 
The Bastile executioners were specialistes, and 
only condescended to use screw-boots and torture 
by water, in the administration of which pleasant 
pastimes they were proficients of the highest 
order. The documents published by M. Ravais- 
son on the Alibert affair, revealing to the world 
for the first time the curious intrigues which 
brought about the Duke of Savoy’s marriage with 
Margaret, sister of Henry IL., the Lesmoul trial, 
&c., will prove a rich treat to all students of 
history. 

Tne Artist Carrenter anp Ils “Srx 
Mostus at tur Wire Hovser.’’—One after- 
noon in the winter of 1846, a bright-eyed farmer 
boy from Cortland county, about fourteen years of 
age, knocked at the studio door of Mr. Sanford 
Thayer, of this city, and introduced himself as 
one ‘‘who wished to learn to be a painter.’”? He 
brought a rude specimen of his untutored handi- 
work, which, together with the manner of the lad, 
so impressed Mr. Thayer, that he at once, in the 
kindest manner, offered to receive him into his 
studio. 

Those of our citizens who were in the habit of 
visiting the studio of Mr. ‘Thayer at that period, 
over the Syracuse Bank, will remember the young | 
pupil who usually stood behind his preceptor’s | 
chair, noting every manipulation with palette and | 
pencil, or intent upon his own work with lead | 
pencil and paper, copying the plaster casts placed 
betore him. His progress was rapid, and after | 
several months’ instruction from Mr. Thayer, he | 
returned to Homer, his native place, and com- 
menced his professional career. 

In 1851 this young artist, Frank B. Carpenter 
by name, removed to New York, and almost 
immediately came into notice by the promise ex- 
hibited in his works. 

There are probably but few newspaper readers 
who have not seen accommts of a large painting 
executed by Mr. Carpenter at the White Ilouse 
during the last year of Mr. Lincoln’s life, and 
under his auspices, commemorating the issue of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The painting of this picture consumed six 
months—from February to August, ls64. After 
the assassination, Mr. Carpenter published a 
series of personal recollections of the beloved | 
President, in the New York Jndependent. These 
articles were so popular that he was induced to 
write out the entire story of his intercourse with 





Hurd & Houghton, of New York, with the title, 
“Six Months at the White House with Abraham 
Lincoln.’’—Syracuse, (N. Y.) Journal. 

Mr. Swinpurne’s New VERSES SvPPRESsED. 
In withdrawing from circulation Mr. Swinburne’s 
Messrs. Moxon & Co. 
have shown a proper appreciation of universally- 
expressed criticism, and have also paid due def- 
erence to the injunctions of the Board of Health, 
which, during the prevalence of epidemic, ordain 





| that all impure and offensive matter must be im- | 
| mediately removed. 
| cast his book; in it there are gems of thought and | 


Mr. Swinburne should re- | 


versification which, in a purer setting, would have | 
The man is a true} 
poet, and is very young; if he chooses to profit by | 


for himself a deservedly great reputation; if he 
does not he will be proscribed, and his works will 


, be relegated to the ‘‘Facetiw’’ of Holy well-street 


book-lists. By-the-way, a bit of contemporary 
criticism on ‘‘Chastelard” is worth reproducing. 
It says, “The style is so forcible that there is little | 
that would render the play unfit for the stage, were 
it not for the great amount of amativreness which the 
parties have to display.” —London Star. 


BLEEDING FROM THE Nosv.—Some two years 
ago, while going down Broadway, in New York, 
blood commenced running from my nose quite 
freely. I stepped aside and applied my handker- 
chiet, intending to repair to the nearest hotel, 
when a gentleman accosted me, saying, ‘‘Just 
put a piece of paper in your mouth, chew it rap- 
idly, and it will stop your nose bleeding.’ Thank- 
ing him rather doubtfully, I did as he suggested, 
and the flow of blood ceased almost immediately. 
I have seen the remedy tried since quite trequent- 
ly, and always with success. Doubtless any sub- 
stance would answer the same purpose @s paper, 
the stoppage of the flow of blood being caused, 
doubtless, by the rapid motion of the jaws, and 
the counteraction of the muscles an! artericvs 
connecting the jaws and nose. Vhysicians state 


‘that placing a small roll of paper or muslin above 


the front teeth, under the upper lip, and pressing 


, hard on the same, will arrest bleeding from the 
' nose—checking the passage of blood through the 


arteries leading to the nuse. H. C. K.— Scientific 
American. 

Horse-FLesu 1s Panis.—M. Quatrefages, the 
great hippophagist, must be supremly happy at 
this moment. Horse-flesh is proving a real boon 
to the poor, and the fact is thankfully acknowl- 
edged in several papers. Tickets are distributed 
to the indigent, and most gratefully received, for 
portions of horse meat, which are served out to 
applicants by the butchers ot the Boulevard d’Ita- 


rse-soup is likewise made, and the poor persons 


Drawing-R oom Suites, 


CHARLES 


ularly advantageous inducements in regard to prices, work- 
manship and style. 


Washington and State Strects, 


A splendid assortment at LOW PRICES. 


sonable price. 


tographs cheerfully shown. 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1866. 


are glad to obtain permission to procure a portion 
of it by means of the said tickets. M. Quatre- 
fages’ prophesy that we should all in time become 
converts to this new edible is thus in a fair way 
of being realized.—London Star. 








FALL CARPETS! 


LOVEJOY & CO., 


J. 
10 Summer Strect, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH, 


IIave now in store their full assortment of 





Heavy English Brussels, 


| 
Comprising the LATEST NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON 


including a few bales more 


ST. CECILIA’S DAY; 

A CANTATA. Translated from the Dutch. The music 
by J. RB. Von Bree. Price, cloth, $1.25; paper. $1.00. 
Sent post-paid. 


Sept. 15. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pus.tsugrs, 
t 277 Washington Street. 








COLORADO. 


Persons wishing to make safe investments in Colorado en- 
terprises, under prudent and honest management, will find 
it for their interest to call on 

JOHN WETHERBEER, 
No. 11 Phoenix Building, Boston, 
Agent of Crosby & Thompson's Process of Gold Saving. 
Information given by mail, if desired. 6m Aug. 12. 





“WINDOW SHADES!! 


| CITARLES H. BRUCE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIOUSE, STORE, BANK, FACTORY, OFFICE AND 


CUURCIL SHADES, WIRE SCREENS, &c. ; particular at- | 


tention paid to the making and hanging of the same. STORE 


| Suanes lettered in a superior style. 


ENGLISH PALATINE TWILLS, 
For Dining Rooms, Libraries and Halls, with Stairs to match. 


| 


— ALSO — | 


EXTRA HEAVY KIDDERMINSTERS, 
| 
WITH A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


LOW PRICE GOoOopDs | 


Sept. 22. of Domestic Manufacture. | 





NOW READY. | 


| **A word to the wise,” &e. 


Saat | 


OUR WORLD; 


First Lessons in Gcography. | 
BY MARY L. HALL. | 


Small quarto. 116 pp. Price 90 cts. 

The style in which this book is written is admirably adapt- 
ed to the capacity of children, and there is a fascination 
about it that at once attracts and holds their attention. It 
is profusely illustrated with engravinzs, and contains Ticelve 
Pages of Colored Maps, with numerous questions on each. 

The book is well worthy the careful examination of all 
interested in education. 


SAMUEL I.. NICHOLS, 
PUBLISHER, 
43 Washington St., Boston. 
3t 
Trees eal ares eee : eo ———}-——-— 
FURNITURE. 

—- | 
ALL WHO ARE IN PURSUIT | 


tes 
Wellemade, Substantial 
FURNITURE, 
AT THE 
MOST MODERATE PRICES 
THAT A 


GOOD ARTICLE CAN BE PRODUCED AT, 


ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE, 





AT OUR SALESROOMS, 
FIAYMAREET SQUARE, 
THE LARGE STOCK, 

OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


—Oor— 


Parlor Suites, 
Library Suites, 
Dining-Room Suites, 


BLACK WALNUT AND CILESTNUT 
CHAMBER SETS, 
&e., &e., Ke. 


LEAL & MOOV, 
MANUFACTURERS 
—or— 


FURNITURE. 


‘a: 3m 


“PALL S'TYLES! 
A. SMITI & CO. 


OLD STATE HOUSE, 
MERCIIANT TAILORS, 


Invite attention to their Fall Importations 


— Of — 
English, Scotch and French Suitings, 
— AND— 
FALL OVERCOATINGS, 
Also, a FULL STOCK of Goods for DRESS SUITS 
Messrs. C. A. S. & Co. are enabled to offer partic- 


OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 


June 23 tf 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
AND BASKETS. 


FURNISHED AND PLAIN. 





D. O. GOODRICH, 
302 Washington street. | 


zage 
| 


PIANOS. 379 | 


' WePIIAIL& CoO., 


Washington street, 
HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR 
PIANOS 
Twenty to Thirty per cent.. Gold Basis. 


Now is the time to purchase a first-class DPiano ata rea- | 
July 7. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3m 


LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREIIOUSL, 
— AND — 

ART GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT; 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
Looking-Glasses and Picture Frames, 
IMPORTERS OP 
Looking=«Gluss Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 

AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 
No. 234 Washington Street, Boston. 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT 
July 7. 


CROQUET GAMES. 
FIFTEEN DIFFERENT STYLES, 


From Kicut to Ssventy-Five Douians a Set. 


D. OO. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington Street. 
Aug. Il tf 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of | 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always weleomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
June 2. 


j 


CULL. 


| Superior 
tionary of all sorts. 


Ww 


Mosquito Screens and Bed Canopics 
in great variety. Taste Ow CLorus, Rustie Blinds, Picture 
Cord, Shade Goods, Fixtures, Tassels and Trimmings always 
on hand. Window Shades and Lace Curtains cleansed and 
put up in the best manner. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 


606 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Apr. 7. 3m 





IMPORTANT 


TO INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Demon, the Lucirer Mate. 
porate capacity, ipsist that the UNIVERSAL SAFETY 
MATCILES shall be used by all whom you insure, and thus 
save MILLIONS OF DOLLARS’ worth of property annually. 
] These matches are not only the 
best but the cheapest in use; only 3 cents per box ; 30 cents 
8t Sept. 22. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE CANTATA. A WINTER EVE- 
NING’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
A 


SOCIAL CANTATA. 
In two parts. 


Words by Stoney Dyer; music by (. A 
This Cantata introduces the hearty pleasures which 
render enjoyable the long evenings of our Northern winters. 
Among these are a‘ Quilting Bee,” a‘ Snow bailing” scene. 
* Hide and Seek,’ Love Scenes, Comic Scenes, aud other at 
tractive features. The Cantata can be sung without action 
or scenery, but if the latter is desired, a little ingenuity will 
supply it, directions for which are given. It is easily 
‘brought out,” and cannot fail to offord satisfaction and 
amusement whenever produced. Price, cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 
21.00; on receipt of which it will be sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Punttsuers, 
Sept. 22. 3t 277 Washington street. 


- PIANOFORTES. | 


JAMES W. VOSI:, 
PIANOFORTE 
Manufacturer, 99-74 
WAREROOMS, 
No. G6 Temple Place, 
Will keep constantly on hand a supply of all the vari- 


reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted for five 
years. 


PIANOFORTES TO LET. 


Aug. 5. 8m 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATES, on the shortest notice, andat reasonable | 


rates, for 
Public or Private Partics, 
larze or small, tvery requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 


| supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome atyle. 
Cake and Confec- | 


Ice=Creams, 
Aug 5. 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 





Hower KINSLEY & FRENCH, | 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
37 Franklin Street, Boston. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RUOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


July 7. 6m 





FINANCIAL. 


Ww: NTED, 109 local and superannuated Min- 
j isters to engage in a business easy and lucrative, and 
well adapted to their position. Those now engaged are clear- 
ing from $50 to $150 per mos. For particulars, address 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 

Sept. 15. 3m 118 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
\ ERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
4 Boston, 25 Summer street, corner of Arch. Deposits 
in this institution draw interest at the rate of five per cent. 
per annum for all full months they remain inthe bank. All 





deposits, with the interest accruing thereon, are guaranticd | 
to the depositor by a capital stock of two hundred thousand | 


dollars. Bank op:n for deposits and payments daily trom 
Yorclock A.M. to 3 o'clock P.M.; and Saturday until 8 
o'clock P.M., for the accommodation of mechanicr and la- 
boring classes. RICHARD HOLMES, Preside 


Sept. 8. 3m ANSON J. STONE, Treasure 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
AUSTEN ‘i bee OS 


INDIGO, SUMAC, COCIIINEAL, &c., 
116 Milk Street, cor. Batterymarch, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





S. H. AUSTIN. D. G. UANDY. 


Aug 19. 3m 





isaac RICHARDSON & CO. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISILES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


No. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Street, Boston 
Aug 19. 3m 


ies & CARPENTEB 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS AND VARNISII. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF M& ¥RIALS FOR PAINTERS’ USE 
FUR SALE AT 
Store 107 & 109 state Street. 
Factory 73 to 79 Clinton Strect. 
May 19. 6m 


PL A228stRon & NEEDHAM, 


ERESCO PAINTERS 
Tn Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 





| Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. 60S Washington St., Besten. 


They are prepared to design and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding and Emboss- 
tng on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTRON. 
Feb. 17. 


CURISTOPRER NEEDHAM. 





PAPER, ETC. cea 


( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 

PAMVPILLETS, &c., are wanted. and will immediately 
be put into paper, without being exposed to inspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
ParperR MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
Aug 19. tf 





ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 


DO oO @ U E, 
Garaener and Florist. 
GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN 8T., AT THE CHAPEL. 


M. 


Greenhouse Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 


Flowers, furnished with dispateh. 
FUNERAL FLowers neatly preserved at moderate prices 
GARDENING in its various branches promptiy attended to. 
oom from 6 A.M. to9 P.M. Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 
uly @. tf 





PROFESSIONAL. 
} B be AE Bos 


DENTIST, 
No. 16 Eliot Street, Boston. 
Jan 27. 





MECHANICAL. 
a eRe Ee Ss 
Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuine!!! 5 
ICU + DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
» ACCURATE, DURABLE 


, 


> Hay, Coal, Railroad, latform andl onac$ 
—_ a5 ter Scales, Farmers’. Leggy v4 P Rg wa 
Druggists’, Confeetioner>’. and Gold Seales. rosa. oe = 
tent Alarm Money Drawers. and ® compl 
Store Furniture. j | 
bis , = cai i 
Sept. DEI, Ot? “PAIRBANES BROWN © © 


€ 


You acknowledge that 25 | 
| per cent. of your los.es are caused by that little Brimstone | _ 
Then why not, in your cor- | 


ny 6 characterize this Company. 


pre 
with 


BATHS a complete success. 


| - CLOTHING, ETC. 


“\ Ww. FREELAND, BEARD & CO. 
| CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


| 
152 Devonshire Strect, Boston. 
A. W. BEARD, 


N 
Cc. W. FREELAND L. L. HARDING, 


J. H. FRERLAND, 


May 12. 6m 





J ALLOWELL & COBURN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE or 
WOOL, 

98 Federal Street, 
BOSTON. 


—_— 


RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 
July 7. 


GEORGE W. CuSURN 








SCHOOLS. 


PRIVATE SCHOVOL, 


i Appian Way, Old Cambridge. 


| Boys fitted for College, Scientific School, or Counting 
Touse. 
Fatt Tsrw commences Sept. 10, 1866. 
Pupils received at any time. 
A few pupils will be received into the family of the Prin- 
cipal, at 81 Inman Street, Cambridgeport. : 
Aug. 11. tf JOSHUA KENDALL. 











INSURANCE. 


COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
| $200,000, 


| and cash assets exceeding 

| $100,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire. on Merchandise, 
| Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one 
| or five years, not exceeding 


| $20,000 

| on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 

DIRECTORS : 

John Jeffries, Jr., 

A. A. Wellington, 

Solomon Piper, 

Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 

Ezra U. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 

Aug. 26. 


f te NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Pierce, 
| H. N. ILooper, 
John P. Ober, 
| C. Henry Parker, 
| Benj. E. Bates, 
| Irvine Morse Secretary. 
| 


| Ww ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 


COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, rorty per cent. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
its workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
Being purely mutual, it in- 
| sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiuins paid 

exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

| Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
| be forwarded free of expense. 

| Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 








| ous styles of Pianofortes, which Will be offered at the most , the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 


tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
| the different kinds of Policies with their metheds of pay 
| ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 


John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
| Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. HL. Folger, F- 
| C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
| B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Seeretary. 
W. W. Mortann, Medical Examiner. ly July 7. 


tego INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

PERCY M. DOVE. ...........2+02.- MANAGER. 
Authorized Capital ...... Rog oe Sewer $10,000,000 
86,000,000 
82,000,000 


The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Tnsures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, alfords to insurers 
the most unquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 
| claims. 

Policies issued ard all losses settled at the 


Boston Oflice, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 


| Directors. 


| Paid up c -pital and Reserves...... sineacside 


Fire Premiums in 1864 


STICPILEN ILIGGINSON, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company. 
M. C. WIIGGINSON Surveyor. ly July 7. 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MITY OF BOSTON.—City Crerk's Or- 

J Fick, July Sl, 1866.—Notice is hereby given that copies 
of the s*General Laws and Resolves paysed by the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts during the Session of 1866," can be 
obtained by the citizens of Boston, on application at the 
| several PoLIceE Stations of this city, or at the Office of the 
City CLERK at City Hall, 8. F. McCLEARY. 

Aug. 4. City Clerk. 





. OF BOSTON.—Auvpiror’s Rerorrs 
\ For DisrripuTion.—Auditor’s Office, City Hall, July 
| 31, 1866. In pursuance of an order of the City Council, L 
hereby give notice that the Auditor of Accounts’ 54th An- 
nual Report of the Receipts and Expenditures of the City 
of Boston, for the financial year 1865-66, has been printed 
and that the citize.s can obtain: copies of the same on ap- 
plication at the several Police Station Houses, and at the 
Auditor's Office, City Hall, School Street. 
Aug. 4. ALFRED T. TURNER, Auditor cf Accounts. 


MITY OF BOSTON .—Qvarantine.-In Board 

J of Aldermen, June 25, 1866. Ordered, That on and 
after the first of July, 1866, in addition to the order hereto- 
fore in force establishing quarantine regulations in regard 
to vessels from foreign ports, all vessels arriving from Amer- 
ican ports, south of the capes of Virginia, including Norfolk, 
shall be detained upon. the quarantine grounds until they 
receive the proper clearance from the Port Physician. 

A true copy, Attest: 8. F. McCULEARY, City Clerk. 

June 30. 





| Horvr Cemetery. City Hart, April 28, 1866. The 
| public are respectfully informed that trom the first of May 

to the first of November, passengers will be conveyed to the 
Cemetery by the Jamaica Plain Horse Cars, which leave the 
office of the Metropolitan Railroad, corner Tremont and 
Bromfield streets, at 1.10, 2.10, 3.10 o'clock, daily, connect- 
ing at Jamaica Plain with a coach, which, returning, leaves 
the Cemetery at 2.30, 3.30 and 5 o'clock, P. M. 

The 2.10 o'clock car on Sunday will be a special car, stop- 
ping at Dover street, and for the exclusive use of passengers 
to the Cemetery. 

Through fare each way, 16 cents. 

By order of the Board of Trustees 

May 5. tf CHARLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 


VITY OF BOSTON.—AwN Onpinance TO 
| \/ AMEND AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO THE PUB- 
LIC HEALTH.—Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council of the City of Boston, in the City Council as- 
sembled as follows :—Section. 1. The thirty-fifth section of 
the Ordinance relating to the Publie Health is hereby amend- 
| ed by striking out in the fifth line the word ** Master,” and 
| inserting in the place thereof the word * Police.” 

Sect. 2. The forty-second section ot said ordinance is 
hereby stricken out and the following substituted therefor: 
| Seet. 42. Ail vaults and privies shall be made of brick and 
cement, and contain at least eighty cubic feet, and s0 con- 
structed that the inside of the same shail be at least two feet 
distant from the line of every adjoining lot, unless the own 
er of said adjoining lot shall otherwise agree and consent ; 
and also from every street, lane, alley, court, square, or pub- 
| li¢ place, or public or private passageway, and so as to be 
conveniently approached, opened and cleaned. Every vault 
| shall be made tight, so that the contents thereof cannot es- 
cape therefrom, except as provided in section forty-three. 
All preparations for cleaning a vault or privy shall be made 
| by the person entering said vault or privy, andin case of 
| heglect to make such preparation the same shall be made by 
| the city, and the expense thercof be charged to such person. 

Sect. 3. The fifty-second section of said ordinance is here- 
; by amended by striking out the word ‘‘of,” after the word 
| alleys, in the third line, and inserting in the place thereof 
| the word “within.” 








{ In Boarp or ALpenmen, July 23, 1506 
Passed : sent down for concurrence. : 

| G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 

In Common Councit, July 26, 1566. 
Conecurred. 3 ‘ 

JOSEPH STORY, President. 

Approved, July 28, 18%. 
Tee Is, : A. ; F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 


Ce OF BOSTON.—Pesiie Barua Ac- 
commopatioss.—The City Council of Boston, having 
extablicbment of suitable FREE BATHING 
modation of the inhabi- 
u the same 

as fol- 


authorized the 
ESTABLISIIMENTS for the accor 
tants of Boston, the joint special committee a 
in charge, announce their Location and Kegulaven 
lows :— ; ; 
Loration.—No. 1, West Boston Bris 
No. 2, Warren Bridge, near Fitehbur: J 
No. 3, East Boston, Sectional Dock, Borde 
No. 4, Arch Wharf, Broad stree* : 
No. f. South Boston, south end of L street. 
fo, 6, Dover street bridge, South joer oe : 
pe iS org The Baths will be open for use daily Re cr 
ee ap Y - aD we OChe 
June 1 to September 30, 1Afaj, on week day* ea? febvaag 
‘a M. to Vo'clock P M. Males, from io to ae Se io 
M. to 3, PM.. and from 7 to YPM. Females, fr a 
A ahs rau from 4to 6, P.M. Sundays, from 5 to Yo ciock 


a ae ait be closed at 19 o’elock P.M., on weeb. days, 

. A i 

_ A 4) o'clock AM. on Sunday : 2 

and at 97 tier will provide his own towelsand soap. Female 
— ‘eill be required to furnish suitable bathing dresses. 

bathe * Nice te ’ can obtain them of the Superintend- 

Those desiri 1g towe.s i 


ent at threes" — — will have fall charge of his premi-es,- 

om Brey vo withhold the facilities from ail not con 
and «uthority ee 2 
forming to shee © comnlt, or noisy conversation will be al- _ , 
3 prey mise 4; and any person guilty of defacing ‘t 
lowed ont habeas fonces, or tanks, by writing, marking, or 
—_ rosie? be excluded fromm the Baths, or arrested, ac- 
a a the nature of the offense. 
ane stions of priority in bathing, or of use of dressing 
coma ent be referred to the Superintendent, whose deci 
sjon shall be final. 
A police officer will be in constant attendance, perks wilt 
verve order and enforce these regulations in confe . 
h the Superintendent. Tenc 


ive, near Charles street 
r Depot 
ratreet. 


#7 Tie committee appeal to the honor and propriety of 


seh bather to so use the premises and regulate his or her 


onduct as to make this experiment of FREE PUBLIC 


Per order Committee on Bathing Accommoaations 
CHAS. W. SLACK, hairman. 


Lostox, June 1, 1566. i 





, 


| {NITY OF BOSTON.—Conveyance To Mount?‘ 


TH 


Politic 
IS 


No. 8 B 


CH 


TO WHOS 


Taz Com 
aumber, or 


A 


TH. 


WRITT 


Think not 
To be tl 
But let m 
On all t 


When tho 
Its sultr 
Then will 
Light 
And when 
While h 
A yearning 
And lon¢ 
Then will 
Into thy 
Stepping a 
And kne 
And whisp 
Of hope, 
Of her, whi 
been, 
The glor 
And there 
My tear 
That her s 
Between 


KING NEPT{ 


HOW 


I wish t 
try in vain 
old-fashione 

The scen¢ 
89 min. nor 
the evening 

The day 
evening ca 
breeze, whid 
old ship wa 
as the bell s 
been heard, 
and betwee 
place the fo 

Voice. —S 

Officer .—" 
or, bound fi 
What craft 

Votce.—I 
of this real 
on board. 

Officer.— 

Then, an 
muskets, a 
had been lig 
dressed in a 
pearance o1 
long black ec 
about four it 
at least fifty 
or six feet i 
be numbers 
knees made 
the deck he 
the officer of 
his master, 
long by four 
commandin 
contents :— 


Sir:—All 
and the offic 
these my do 
wind up to ds 
you an offic: 
under your c 
me from all 
bearer, my 8 

Given thi 
under my h 


Our captai 
ciously, told 
royal master 
eee him to-m 

syor.” Th 
appearing as 
all was quiet 
over. 

To any w 
amount of pr¢q 
have been ot 
ship were a 
bucket, fille 
flour, grease 
preparing hi 
of to-morrow 
enough for ar 
ostrich or all 

But all this 
the night, a 
the fun. 

The morni 
by eight o’cl 
awning had 
such a mann 
made quite a 
depth. At& 
and, on being 
diately made 
if he had ari 
From what i 
seen the king 
perience I h 
to the conclu 
sive wardrob 

same costu 

Our Neptu 
hair and bea: 
(I more than 
of manilla ro 
dle, which g 
I think he 
bear” if he h 
on his hands 
his head, ane 
and in his le 
a beautiful se 
ably the tribt 
former days. 
his costume. 
only six feet 

was in excell 
ances, the 4 
the land of 
stretcher, ha 

‘on ot the N 

us “Iliad ;”’ 

between the 

and the Kin 
veyor’’ in 184 
Majesty has 

his dominic 

his royal robe 
sentday. T 
sents it migh 
historian, wh 
the Grecian 5 





